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The State of The Union 


THE COST OF PEACE 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered before a joint session of the Senate and the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., January 10, 1957 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker and Members of Congress, 
APPEAR before the Congress today to report on the state 
of the Union and the relationships of the Union to the 
other nations of the world. I come here, firmly convinced 

that at no time in the history of the Republic have circum- 

stances more emphatically underscored the need, in all 
echelons of government, for vision and wisdom and resolution. 

You meet in a season of stress that is testing the fitness 
of political systems and the validity of political philosophies. 
Each stress stems in part from causes peculiar to itself. But 
every stress is a reflection of a universal phenomenon. 

[n the world today, the surging and understandable tide of 
nationalism is marked by widespread revulsion and revolt 
against tyranny, injustice, inequality, and poverty. As in- 
dividuals, joined in a common hunger for freedom, men and 
women and even children pit their spirit against guns and 
tanks. On a larger scale, in an ever more persistent search for 
the self-respect of authentic sovereignty and the economic 
base on which national independence must rest, peoples sever 
old ties; seek new alliances; experiment, sometimes danger- 
ously, in their struggle to satisfy these human aspirations. 

Particularly, in the past year, this tide has changed the 
pattern of attitudes and thinking among millions. The 
changes already accomplished foreshadow a world transformed 
by the spirit of freedom. This is no faint and pious hope. 
The forces now at work in the minds and hearts of men 
will not be spent through many years. In the main, today’s 
expressions of nationalism are, in spirit, echoes of our fore- 
fathers’ struggle for independence. 

This Republic cannot be aloof to these events heralding 
a new epoch in the affairs of mankind. 

Our pledged word, our enlightened self-interest, our char- 
acter as a mation commit us to a high role in world affairs: 
a role of vigorous leadership, ready strength, sympathetic 
understanding. 

The state of the Union, at the opening of the 85th 


Congress, continues to vindicate the wisdom of the principles 
on which this Republic is founded. Proclaimed in the Con- 
stitution of the Nation and in many of our historic documents, 
and founded in devout religious convictions, these principles 
enunciate: 

A vigilant regard for human liberty. 

A wise concern for human welfare. 

A ceaseless effort for human progress. 

Fidelity to these principles, in our relations with other 
peoples, has won us new friendships and has increased our 
opportunity for service within the family of nations. The 
appeal of these principles is universal, lighting fires in the 
souls of men everywhere. We shall continue to uphold them 
against those who deny them and in counseling with our 
friends. 

At home the application of these principles to the complex 
problems of our national life has brought us to an unprece- 
dented peak in our economic prosperity and has exemplified 
in our way of life the enduring human values of mind and 
spirit. 

Through the past 4 years these principles have guided the 
legislative programs submitted by the Administration to the 
Congress. As we attempt to apply them to current events, 
domestic and foreign, we must take into account the complex 
entity that is the United States of America; what endangers 
it; what can improve it. 

The visible structure is our American economy itself. 
After more than a century and a half of constant expansion, 
it is still rich in a wide variety of natural resources. It is 
first among nations in its people’s mastery of industrial skills. 
It is productive beyond our own needs of many foodstuffs 
and industrial products. It is rewarding to all our citizens in 
opportunity to earn and to advance in self-realization and 
in self-expression. It is fortunate in its wealth of educational 
and cultural and religious centers. It is vigorously dynamic 
in the limitless initiative and willingness to venture that 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


characterize free enterprise. It is productive of a widely 
shared prosperity. 

Our economy is strong, expanding and fundamentally 
sound. But in any realistic appraisal, even the optimistic 
analyst will realize that in a prosperous period the principal 
threat to efficient functioning of a free enterprise system is 
inflation. We look back on 4 years of prosperous activities 
during which prices, the cost of living, have been relatively 
stable—that is, inflation has been held in check. But it is 
clear that the danger is always present, particularly if the 
Government might become profligate in its expenditures or 
private groups might ignore all the possible results on our 
economy of unwise struggles for immediate gain. 

This danger requires a firm resolution that the Federal 
Government shall utilize only a prudent share of the Nation's 


resources, that it shall live within its means, carefully measur-* 


ing against need alternative proposals for expenditures. 

Through the next 4 years, I shall continue to insist that 
the executive departments and agencies of Government 
search out additional ways te save money and manpower. I 
urge that the Congress be equally watchful in this matter. 

We pledge the Government's share in guarding the integrity 
of the dollar. But the Government’s efforts cannot be the 
entire campaign against inflation, the thief that can rob the 
individual of the value of the pension and social security he 
has earned during his productive life. For success, Govern- 
ment’s efforts must be paralleled by the attitudes and actions 
of individual citizens. 

I have often spoken of the purpose of this administration 
to serve the national interest of 170 million people. The 
national interest must take precedence over temporary ad- 
vantages, which may be secured by particular groups at the 
expense of all the people. 

In this regard I call on leaders in business and in labor to 
think well on their responsibility to the American people. 
With all elements of our society, they owe the Nation a 
vigilant guard against the inflationary tendencies that are 
always at work in a dynamic economy operating at today’s 
high levels. They can powerfully help counteract or accentuate 
such tendencies by their wage and price policies. 

Business in its pricing policies should avoid unnecessary 
price increases, especially at a time like the present when 
demand in so many areas presses hard on short supplies. A 
reasonable profit is essential to the new investments that 
provide more jobs in an expanding economy. But business 
leaders must, in the national interest, studiously avoid those 
price rises that are possible only because of vital or unusual 
needs of the whole Nation. 

If our economy is to remain healthy, increases in wages 
and other labor benefits, negotiated by labor and management, 
must be reasonably related to improvements in productivity. 
Such increases are beneficial, for they provide wage earners 
with greater purchasing power. Except where necessary to 
cerrect obvious injustices, wage increases that outrun produc- 
tivity, however, are an inflationary factor. They make for 
higher prices for the public generally and impose a particular 
hardship on those whose welfare depends on the purchasing 
power of retirement income and savings. Wage negotiations 
should also take cognizance of the right of the public gener- 
ally to share in the benefits of improvements in technology. 

Freedom has been defined as the opportunity for self- 
discipline. This definition has a special application to the 
areas of wage and price policy in a free economy. Should we 
persistently fail to discipline ourselves, eventually there will 
be increasing pressure on Government to redress the failure. 
By that process freedom will step by step disappear. No sub- 
ject on the domestic scene should more attract the concern of 
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the friends of American working men and women and of free 
business enterprise than the forces that threaten a steady 
depreciation of the value of our money. 

* * * 

Concerning developments in another vital sector of our 
economy—agriculrure—I am gratified that the long slide in 
farm income has been halted and that further improvement 
is in prospect. This is heartening progress. Three tools that 
we have developed—improved surplus disposal, improved 
price-support laws, and the soil bank—are working to reduce 
price-depressing Government stocks of farm products. Our 
concern for the well-being of farm families demands that we 
constantly search for new ways by which they can share 
more fully in our unprecedented prosperity. Legislative recom- 
mendations in the field of agriculture are contained in the 
budget message. 

Our soil, water, mineral, forest, fish, and wildlife resources 
are being conserved and improved more effectively. Their 
conservation and development are vital to the present and 
future strength of the Nation. But they must not be the 
concern of the Federal Government alone. State and local 
entities and private enterprise should be encouraged to par 
ticipate in such projects. 

I would like to make special mention of programs for 
making the best uses of water, rapidly becoming our most 
precious natural resource, just as it can be, when neglected, 
a destroyer of both life and wealth. There has been prepared 
and published a comprehensive water report developed by 
a Cabinet committee and relating to all phases of this par- 
ticular problem. 

In the light of this report, there are two things I believe 
we should keep constantly in mind: The first is that each 
of our great river valleys should be considered as a whole. 
Piecemeal operations within each lesser drainage area can 
be self-defeating or, at the very least, needlessly expensive. 
The second is that the domestic and industrial demands for 
water grow far more rapidly than does our population. 

The whole matter of making the best use of each drop 
of water from the moment it touches our soil until it reaches 
the oceans, for such purposes as irrigation, flood control, 
power production, and domestic and industrial uses clearly 
demands the closest kind of cooperation and partnership 
between municipalities, States, and the Federal Government. 
Through partnership of Federal, State, and local authorities 
in these vast projects we can obtain the economy and efficiency 
of development and operation that springs from a lively sense 
of local responsibility. 

Until such partnership is established on a proper and logical 
basis of sharing authority, responsibility, and costs, our country 
will never have both the fully productive use of water that it 
so obviously needs and protection against disastrous flood. 

If we fail in this, all the many tasks that need to be done 
in America could be accomplished only at an excessive cost, 
by the growth of a stifling bureaucracy and, eventually, with 
a dangerous degree of centralized contro! over our national life. 

In all domestic matters, I believe that the people of the 
United States will expect of us effective action to remedy 
past failure in meeting critical needs. 

High priority should be given the school construction bill. 
This will benefit children of all races throughout the country— 
and children of all races need schools now. A program de- 
signed to meet emergency needs for more classrooms should 
be enacted without delay. | am hopeful that this program 
can be enacted on its own merits, uncomplicated by provisions 
dealing with the complex problems of integration. I urge 
the people in all sections of the country to approach these 
problems with calm and reason, with mutual understanding 
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and good will, and in the American tradition of deep respect 
for the orderly processes of law and justice. 

I should say here that we have much reason to be proud 
of the progress our people are making in mutual understand- 
ing—the chief buttress of human and civil rights. Steadily 
we are moving closer to the goal of fair and equal treatment 
of citizens without regard to race or color. But unhappily 
much remains to be done. 

Last year the administration recommended to the Congress 
1 four-point program to reinforce civil rights. That program 
included— 

(1) Creation of a bipartisan commission to investigate 
asserted violations of civil rights and to make recommenda- 
tions; 

(2) Creation of a civil rights division in the Department 
of Justice in charge of an Assistant Attorney General; 

(3) Emactment by the Congress of new laws to aid in 
the enforcement of voting rights; and 

(4) Amendment of the laws so as to permit the Federal 
Government to seek from the civil courts preventive relief 
in civil rights cases. 

I urge that the Congress enact this legislation. 


Essential to the stable economic growth we seek is a system 
of well-adapted and efficient financial institutions. I believe 
the time has come to conduct a broad national inquiry into 
the nature, performance, and adequacy of our financial sys- 
rem, both in terms of its direct service to the whole economy 
and in terms of its function as the mechanism through which 
monetary and credit policy takes effect. I believe the Congress 
should authorize the creation of a commission of able and 
qualified citizens to undertake this vital inquiry. Out of their 
findings and recommendations the administration would 
develop and present to the Congress any legislative proposals 
that might be indicated for the purpose of improving our 
financial machinery. 

In this message it seems unnecessary that I should repeat 
recommendations involving our domestic affairs that have 
been urged upon the Congress during the past 4 years, but 
which, in some instances, did not reach the stage of completely 
satisfactory legislation. 

The administration will, through future messages either 
directly from me or from heads of the departments and agen- 
cies, transmit to the Congress specific recommendations. These 
will involve our financial and fiscal affairs; our military and 
civil defenses; the administration of justice; our agricultural 
economy; our domestic and foreign commerce; the urgently 
needed increase in our postal rates; the development of our 
natural resources; our labor laws, including our labor-man- 
agement relations legislation; and vital aspects of the health, 
education, and welfare of our people. There will be special 
recommendations dealing with such subjects as atomic energy, 
the furthering of public works, the continued efforts to 
eliminate Government competition with the businesses of 
taxpaying citizens. 

A number of legislative recommendations will be men- 
tioned specifically in my forthcoming budget message, which 
will reach you within the week. That message will also 
recommend such sums as are needed to implement the pro- 
posed action. 

o > . 

Turning to the international scene: 

The existence of a strongly armed imperialistic dictatorship 
poses a continuing threat to the free world’s and thus to our 
own Nation's security and peace. There are certain truths to 
be remembered here. 
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First, America alone and isolated cannot assure even its 
own security. We must be joined by the capability and resolu- 
tion of nations that have proved themselves dependable 
defenders of freedom. Isolation from them invites war. Our 
security is also enhanced by the immeasurable interest that 
joins us with all peoples who believe that peace with justice 
must be preserved, that wars of aggression are crimes against 
humanity. 

Another truth is that our survival in today’s world requires 
modern, adequate, dependable military strength. Our Nation 
has made great strides in assuring a modern defense, so 
armed in new weapons, so deployed, so equipped, that today 
our security force is the most powerful in our peacetime 
history. It can punish heavily any enemy who undertakes to 
attack us. It is a major deterrent to war. 

By our research and development more efficient weapons— 
some of amazing capabilities—are being constantly created. 
These vital efforts we shall continue. Yet we must not delude 
ourselves that safety necessarily increases as expenditures for 
military research or fosces in being go up. Indeed, beyond 
a wise and reasonable level, which is always changing and is 
under constant study, money spent on arms may be money 
wasted on sterile metal or inflated costs, thereby weakening 
the very security and strength we seek. 

National security requires far more than military power. 
Economic and moral factors play indispensable roles. Any 
program that endangers our economy could defeat us. Any 
weakening of our national will and resolution, any diminution 
of the vigor and initiative of our individual citizens, would 
strike a blow at the heart of our defenses. 

The finest military establishment we can produce must 
work closely in cooperation with the forces of our friends. 
Our system of regional pacts, developed within the Charter 
of the United Nations, serves to increase both our own 
security and the security of other nations. 

This system is still a recent introduction on the world 
scene. Its problems are many and difficult, because it insists 
on equality among its members and brings into association 
some nations traditionally divided. Repeatedly in recent 
months, the collapse of these regional alliances has been pre- 
dicted. The strains upon them have been at times indeed 
severe. Despite these strains our regional alliances have 
proved durable and strong, and dire predictions of their dis- 
integration have proved completely false. 

With other free nations, we should vigorously prosecute 
measures that will promote mutual strength, prosperity, and 
welfare within the free world. Strength is essentially a product 
of economic health and social well-being. Consequently, even 
as we continue our programs of military assistance, we must 
emphasize aid to our friends in building more productive 
economies and in better satisfying the natural demands of 
their people for progress. Thereby we shall move a long way 
toward a peaceful world. 

A aeilied safeguarded agreement for open skies, unarmed 
aerial sentinels, and reduced armament would provide a 
valuable contribution toward a durable peace in the years 
ahead. And we have been persistent in our efforts to reach 
such an agreement. We are willing to enter any reliable 
agreement which would reverse the trend toward ever more 
devastating nuclear weapons; reciprocally provide against 
the possibility of surprise attack; mutually control the outer- 
space missile and satellite development; and make feasible 
a lower level of armaments and armed forces and an easier 
burden of military expenditures. Our continuing negotiations 
in this field are a major part of our quest for a confident 
peace in this atomic age. 

This quest requires as well a constructive attitude among 
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all the nations of the free world toward expansion of trade 
and investment, that can give all of us opportunity to work 
out economic betterment. 

An essential step in this field is the provision of an ad- 
ministrative agency to insure the orderly and proper operation 
of existing arrangements under which multilateral trade is 
now carried on. To that end I urge congressional authoriza- 
tion for United States membership in the proposed Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation, an action which will speed 
removal of discrimination against our export trade. 

We welcome the efforts of a number of our European 
friends to achieve an integrated community to develop a 
common market. We likewise welcome their cooperative 
effort in the field of atomic energy. 

To demonstrate once again our unalterable purpose to 
make of the atom a peaceful servant of humanity, I shortly 
shall ask the Congress to authorize full United States partici- 
pation in the International Atomic Energy Agency. 

World events have magnified both the responsibilities and 
the opportunities of the United States Information Agency. 
Just as, in recent months, the voice of communism has become 
more shaken and confused, the voice of truth must be more 
clearly heard. To enable our Information Agency to cope with 
these new responsibilities and opportunities, | am asking the 
Congress to increase appreciably the appropriations for this 
program and for legislation establishing a career service for 
the Agency’s overseas Foreign Service officers. 

The recent historic events in Hungary demand that all 
free nations share to the extent of their capabilities in the 
responsibility of granting asylum to victims of Communist 
persecution. I request the Congress promptly to enact legis- 
lation to regularize the status in the United States of Hun- 
garian refugees brought here as parolees. I shall shortly 
recommend to the Congress by special message the changes 
in Our immigration laws that I deem necessary in the light 
of our world responsibilities. 

The cost of peace is something we must face boldly, fear- 
lessly. Beyond money, it involves changes in attitudes, the 
renunciation of old prejudices, even the sacrifice of some 
seeming self-interest. 

Only 5 days ago I expressed to you the grave concern of 
your Government over the threat of Soviet aggression in the 
Middle East. I asked for congressional authorization to help 
counter this threat. I say again that this matter is of vital 
and immediate importance to the Nation’s and the free world’s 
security and peace. By our proposed programs in the Middle 
East we hope to assist in establishing a climate in which 
constructive and long-term solutions to basic problems of the 
area may be sought. 

From time to time, there will be presented to the Congress 
requests for other legislation in the broad field of international 
affairs. All requests will reflect the steadfast purpose of this 
administration to pursue peace, based on justice. Although 
in some cases details will be new, the underlying purpose 
and objectives will remain the same. 

All proposals made by the administration in this field are 
based on the free world’s unity. This unity may not be im- 
mediately obvious unless we examine link by link the chain 
of relationships that binds us to every area and to every nation 
In spirit the free world is one, because its peoples uphold 
the right of independent existence for all nations. 1 have 
already alluded to their economic interdependence. But their 
interdependence extends also into the field of security. 

First of all, no reasonable man will question the absolute 
need for our American neighbors to be prosperous and secure. 
Their security and prosperity are inextricably bound to our 
own. And we are, of course, already joined with these neigh- 
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bors by historic pledges. 

Again, no reasonable man will deny that the freedom and 
prosperity and security of Western Europe are vital to our 
own prosperity and security. If the institutions, the skills, the 
manpower of its peoples were to fall under the domination 
of an aggressive imperialism, the violent change in the balance 
of world power and in the pattern of world commerce could 
not be fully compensated for by any American measures, 
military or economic. 

But these people, whose economic strength is largely 
dependent on free and uninterrupted movement of oil from 
the Middle East, cannot prosper—indeed, their economies 
would be severely impaired—should that area be controlled 
by an enemy and the movement of oil be subject to its 
decisions. 

Next, to the eastward, are Asiatic and far eastern peoples 
recently returned to independent control of their own affairs 
Or now emerging into sovereign statehood. Their potential 
strength constitutes new assurance for stability and peace in 
the world—if they can retain their independence. Should 
they lose freedom and be dominated by an aggressor, the 
worldwide effects would imperil the security of the free world 

In short, the world has so shrunk that all free nations are 
our neighbors. Without cooperative neighbors, the United 
States cannot maintain its own security and welfare, because— 

First, America’s vital interests are worldwide, embracing 
both hemispheres and every continent. 

Second, we have community of interest with every nation 
in the free world. 

Third, interdependence of interests requires a decent 
respect for the rights and the peace of all peoples 

These principles motivate our actions within the United 
Nations. There, before all the world, by our loyalty to them 
by our practice of them, let us strive to set a standard to 
which all who seek justice and who hunger for peace can 
rally. 

May we at home, here at the seat of government, in all 
the cities and towns and farmlands of America, support these 
principles in a personal effort of dedication. Thereby each 
of us can help establish a secure world order in which oppor 
tunity for freedom and justice will be more widespread, and 
in which the resources now dissipated on the armaments of 
war can be released for the life and growth of all humanity 

When our forefathers prepared the immortal document 
that proclaimed our independence, they asserted that every 
individual is endowed by his Creator with certain inalienable 
rights. As we gaze back through history to that date, it is 
clear that our Nation has striven to live up °o this declaration 
applying it to nations as well as to individuals. 

Today we proudly assert that the Government of the United 
States is still committed to this concept, both in its activities 
at home and abroad. 

The purpose is divine; the implementation is human 

Our country and its Government have made mistakes 
human mistakes. They have been of the head, not of the 
heart. And it is still true that the great concept of the dignity 
of all men, alike created in the image of the Almighty, has 
been the compass by which we have tried and are trying to 
steer Our course. 

So long as we continue by its guidance, there will be true 
progress in human affairs, both among ourselves and among 
those with whom we deal. 

To achieve a more perfect fidelity to it, I submit, is a 
worthy ambition as we meet together in these first days of 
this, the Ist session of the 85th Congress. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 
THE Wuiti House, January 10, 1957. 
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J e 
The Economics of Disarmament 
EXPANSION IN CIVILIAN MARKETS AT HOME AND ABROAD 
By MABEL NEWCOMER, Chairman, Department of Economics, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Delivered at Louis Pink Lecture Series sponsored by the Committee for World Development and World Disarmament, 
New York City, December 11, 1956 


N VIEW of the tense international situation of the past 
few weeks, any discussion of disarmament may seem ill- 
cumed. Most of the nations of the world are considering 

only how much they can afford to spend for further defense 
measures; and what measures are likely to prove most effective. 
During the recent political campaign in this country I heard 
no critic of the present administration say that too much is 
being spent on defense. The criticism, rather, was that we have 
been spending too little; that our military strength has been 
seriously undermined. And Secretary Wilson just this past 
week stated that requests for appropriations for the armed 
forces would be larger for the coming year. 

Yet if there is one certainty in this uncertain world, it is 
that prospects for war or peace can change over night. And 
if everyone is convinced that peace amd disarmament mean 
business stagnation and unemployment, then our eagerness 
for finding a way of achieving a peaceful world, together with 
1 sharp reduction in defense spending, may be somewhat 
blunted. Also, any peace that we might achieve without having 
solved the economic problems involved would be an uneasy 
peace at best. And in those breathing spells between world 
crises it is possible, even now, to take measures that will pro- 
mote a sound economy and at the same time further the cause 
of ultimate world peace. The two are not unrelated. On the 
contrary, there is ample evidence that each depends, in large 
measure, on the other. 

Let me begin with the magnitude of the economic problems 
involved. We have no adequate data on the expenditures for 
national security in the world as a whole, or the relation of 
such spending to the national incomes of the different na- 
tions. There are rough estimates for Russia, for example, but 
for China even their own government can have only the 
sketchiest notion of what the national income may be. Some 
of the mewtral countries spend very little on armaments. But I 
would guess that the total of labor and resources that could 
be devoted to promoting human welfare over the world, if 
nations could learn to settle their differences peacefully, would 
be enough to raise standards of living for all the peoples of the 
world by something of the order of ten percent. And for poor 
peoples this can make the difference between misery and com- 
fort 

For the United States it is possible to be more specific. 
Federal government spending this current fiscal year is roughly 
equal to one dollar in five of our national income. And ninety 
percent of this federal spending is occasioned by past wars or 
fear of future wars. We have no choice but to pay the cost of 
past wars, as it turns up in our budgets in the form of interest 
on the war debt and the cost of veterans’ services. But two- 
thirds of the total budget represents expenditures for national 
security and foreign affairs—namely expenditures designed 
eicher to prevent future wars or to insure that we shall not be 
on the losing side if they occur. 

This year's budget has not yet been published, but such 
estimates as I have seen of the sums to be requested for 
national security vary from $40 to $50 billions. Sums ex- 
pressed in billions of dollars are hard to comprehend. In fact 
it was not many years ago that there was some disagreement 


as to what a billion is. We in America have now come to the 
agreement that a billion is a thousand million, although the 
British still hold out, I understand, for a million million. But 
even a thousand million is not a sum that is very familiar to 
us as private citizens. A few years ago the story was circulated 
in Washington that you could tell a government employee by 
the fact that he referred to a million dollars as .001. But now 
that General Motors has chalked up a billion dollar profit— 
last year, not this—the circle of those familiar with such 
figures is widening. To make sure, however, that you do not 
take the cost of national security and international affairs too 
lightly, I should like to point out that even if the sum pro- 
posed for next year’s budget does not exceed the $42 billion 
average of the past three “peace-time” years, it will be larger 
than the total national income produced in the depths of the 
depression of the thirties. 

What I am saying is, that the entire population of the 
United States—then some 125 millions of people—lived on 
the income now being diverted annually to national security. 
In all fairness it should be pointed out, of course, that the 
buying power of the dollar has declined since the thirties, 
and that the national income has increased enough so that 
there are still seven dollars left out of every eight for other 
uses after the cost of national security has been provided for. 

I think it is clear, however, that sums of this magnitude 
are an important factor in our total economy. A large part of 
our labor force and our industrial plants are engaged in pro- 
ducing armaments. A large number of able-bodied young men 
are taken out of industrial production for considerable periods 
of time to serve in the armed forces. Much of our limited 
natural resources, such as oil, is being consumed for the 
national defense program. And our federal taxes are more than 
double what they would need to be if we did not have to pro- 
vide for national security. I am not suggesting that this is bad 
judgment on our part, as long as the world is in its present 
state. But I am saying that any sudden change in this program 
could be very disrupting to our economy. 

Propagandists for the Soviet Union in recent years have 
linked peace and war with economic systems. And they have 
attempted to picture the United States as an aggressor in in- 
ternational relations by arguing that a capitalistic economy 
cannot maintain prosperity without fairly continuous war. In 
support of this argument they point out that it was only after 
World War II started that we were able to attain a satisfactory 
level of employment. 

We have had our own misgivings. While we maintained 
stoutly that there would be no prolonged unemployment after 
World War II, the experts were forecasting at least six mil- 
lions unemployed—something like one in ten of our entire 
labor force. And some responsible authorities were talking of 
seven to twelve millions unemployed, for a few months at 
least. 

But nothing of the sort happened. At the peak of unemploy- 
ment, during the first year after the war, the number of un- 
employed was less than half the six millions that had been 
the minimum estimate. The average for the postwar year was 
less than for this past year of unquestioned high prosperity. 
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However, there is a close relationship between government 
spending for war and defense and the level of business activity 
which needs some examination. 

We have long suffered from serious business fluctuations, 
or business cycles. And in the earlier years of this century the 
economists were engaged in elaborate attempts to measure the 
regularity and duration of these cycles, in the hope of forecast- 
ing change. Some found them self-generating. Others believed 
they were related to sun spots, or inexplicable waves of op- 
timism and pessimism among the general population. But none 
was ever successful in forecasting with any precision how long 
prosperity would last and when the slump would come. And 
without precision the forecasts had very little value. Today 
the economists are more happily engaged in explaining how 
business fluctuations can be minimized. They even sit in the 
high councils of the federal government and advise as to when, 
and how, to tighten credit or relax it; or they may recommend 
other measures to check inflation or to stimulate business 
activity. 

It is well known that periods of war are invariably periods 
of high business activity, primarily because unusual govern- 
ment buying is added to the normal buying of private citizens. 
But war periods are also periods of inflation, and this is a 
different matter. The sharp inflation that comes with war does 
not always stimulate increased production, as does a moderate 
price increase. If prices rise too rapidly there may be no busi- 
ness expansion, whether because business, finding existing 
levels of activity exceptionally satisfactory, is inclined to hold 
the line at this profitable level, or because the risk of further 
expansion appears to be needlessly great. 

In World War I, for example, the price of steel billets rose 
to $100 a ton—approximately five times the prewar price. 
And after the United States entered the war there was no 
appreciable increase in the output of steel. In World War II, 
on the contrary, when the price of steel was held at $34 a ton 
(about one-third of the peak price of World War I) the our- 
put of steel increased steadily throughout the war. 

When uncontrolled inflation occurs, such as that experienced 
by many European countries after both wars, production comes 
practically to a standstill. The economy is completely de- 
moralized. In Germany, for example, after World War I, the 
mark depreciated to nothing. The government finally offered to 
redeem it at a ratio of a trillion to one; but this was not suffi- 
ciently attractive to bring the money in for conversion. The 
people found the handsomely engraved bills more valuable 
as wall paper. 

During the final months of inflation, wages had to be paid 
daily, since the purchasing power declined over night. And 
workers literally ran to the shops to convert their paper wages 
into solid goods—even things they had no use for, since these 
were likely to have more trading value later than the money. 
And shop keepers became reluctant to part with their stocks 
of goods, since however large the paper profits on sales, re- 
placement might cost more than the prices they had charged. 

It is important, therefore, during a war, when there is no 
question about finding an almost unlimited-market for goods, 
to prevent inflation. And it is important after a war, in contrast 
to the war period, when demand is high, or at any time when 
government spending is dropping sharply, as might occur 
under rapid disarmament, to maintain the total market. 

Preventing inflation in the first place can be done most 
effectively by balancing government budgets. If every dollar 
spent by the government were collected first in taxes, there 
would be no serious problem of inflation. Increased govern- 
ment purchasing power would be matched by decreased private 
purchasing power. During World War II we came closer to 
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balancing the national budget than in any previous war period, 
although the demands that the war placed on our economy 
were far more severe than for any earlier war. The gap be- 
tween taxes and spending was still large, but to offset this we 
resorted to more comprehensive price controls and rationing 
than had ever been used in earlier wars. Moreover, individuals 
were exhorted to save—both for patriotic reasons and so that 
they would be able later to buy the cars and other durable 
consumer goods that they were unable to buy during the war 
period. The results were amazingly good. No such inflation 
occurred as that of World War I. And, unlike World War I, 
when production failed to expand, industrial output in World 
War II more than doubled. 

The great inflation of World War II was a postwar phe- 
nomenon, after controls were removed. Moreover, when the 
war ended and the controls were abandoned, the fact that peo- 
ple had been unable to build houses and buy cars and other 
durable consumer goods for so long, and the further fact that 
industries had not been able to provide the normal replace- 
ments of machinery and other equipment, resulted in excep 
tional demand. And this was greatly facilitated by the large 
savings, in government bonds and other liquid investments, 
that were designed for just this puipose. The private market 
was unprecedented. 

This made it possible for the government to reduce its 
spending by some forty billion dollars in a single year (this 
is approximately the amount of spending for national defense 
today) without any appreciable reduction in total public and 
private spending. In other words, private spending increased 
by approximately as much as public spending dropped. Yet 
the cut in government spending amounted to ten percent of 
the gross national product. 

There was some loss in working time and output in the first 
postwar year, owing to the necessity for reconverting plants 
from war to peacetime uses. But this, too, was achieved in a 
surprisingly short space of time, and with a minimum of un- 
employment, as I have already noted. The shortage of con- 
sumer goods, which had been rationed, during the war, and the 
accumulation of private savings, were the principal factors in 
this smooth transition. But other factors, too, must be taken 
into account. The availability of unemployment benefits made 
it possible for workers temporarily unemployed to go on 
spending. And the government provided generous veterans’ 
benefits on the one hand—for specialized training or genera! 
education, and also living costs—and generous tax allowances 
to business, on the other hand for reconversion. The govern- 
ment also made it easy for veterans to get credit for housing, 
or to start a small business. So the only problem was to pro- 
duce goods fast enough. It was a sellers’ market. And when the 
purchase of durable goods showed signs of slackening, whether 
because consumers had already bought most of what they 
needed or because savings were running out, the finance com- 
panies filled the breach with increasingly generous provisions 
for installment buying. Consumer credit today is about eight 
times the level of the end of the war. And it exceeds the 
ordinary commercial and industrial loans of banks for, I 
believe, the first time in history. 

I have traced these developments in some detail to make it 
clear that we cannot jump to the easy conclusion that because 
we suffered no major recession when the government cut its 
spending drastically after World War II, we could reduce 
spending for national security now without any unhappy con- 
sequences for our economy. 

The situation today is somewhat different. After a period of 
prolonged prosperity, consumers on the whole are well pro- 
vided for. The acuteness of the housing shortage has been 
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relieved. And the average family is equipped with compara- 
tively new cars and electric refrigerators and television sets. 
More than that, they have not been saving at the wartime rate. 
On the contrary, their spending has beén maintained at present 
levels only by continuous relaxation of the terms of consumer 
credit. Many buyers are still paying this year for last year's car, 
and few are prepared to buy a new car before the old one is 
paid for, as the automobile manufacturers are discovering. 
Under these conditions, a sudden reduction in government 
spending would not, in all probability, be compensated for by 
a rising private market. 

I do not conclude from this, however, that a continued 
armament program is essential to our economic stability; that, 
as the Russians claim, a free enterprise system cannot keep 
going under conditions of peace. I believe that there are 
enough real and important needs in the world—and even in 
the United States—to keep our economic machine well em- 
ployed. We may have to continue to produce weapons of des- 
truction in order to maintain our freedom—but not in order 
to maintain our economy. I do not believe that we have to 
continue to produce bigger and brighter and more powerful 
cars, either, or a lor or relatively unimportant gadgets. There 
are still too many important needs to be provided. 

I do conclude, however, that we would have to achieve the 
transition differently today from the way in which it was 
achieved ten years ago. And that we had best make some 
plans—not so much because we are in any danger of being 
confronted with the possibility of disarmament over night, as 
because some of the steps toward this end can better be taken 
in advance of need, and can, in themselves, take us a step 
nearer the ultimate goal of peace. 

First, it may be well to take stock of our needs, here and 
abroad. I think we are well enough aware that many unsatisfied 
wants exist so that it is necessary only to remind the pessimists 
that they are more than sufficient for the purpose in hand. In 
the later years of the thirties, after prolonged and serious 
unemployment, some thoughtful people began to wonder if 
we were not doomed to perpetual economic stagnation. They 
saw us as an old country, with few opportunities to develop 
They noted the decline in the birth rate and the decline in 
immigration, and they concluded that any great expansion of 
business was over for America. 

Yet the technical revolution of the past twenty years makes 
the so-called industrial revolution of the eighteenth century 
look like a very modest affair. The science of electronics, which 
points for one thing to widespread automation, is in its in- 
fancy. So is the application of nuclear power to peacetime uses. 
One of the top officials of our local power company told me 
not long ago that they had to go on building new plant be- 
cause the demand was already upon them although they had 
no assurance whatever that the plant would not be obsolete 
befoze it was paid for. And finally, the sustained high birth 
rate has confounded all the population authorities. The rising 
generation that has to be fed and clothed and housed and 
educated provides a whole new market 

More than that we have, necessarily, assumed some responsi- 
bility for raising standards of living in other countries of the 
world. This offers an unlimited outlet for whatever surpluses 
we find it difficult to market at home, or that we can afford to 
share. Such difficulties as we have met in trying to dispose of 
embarrassing agricultural surpluses in this way—and they have 
been very real—are not insuperable. The need is genuine, and 
in spite of the dangers of competing with local markets in the 
receiving countries, in spite of dollar shortages and other diff- 
culties, we can hope to meet the need without any great loss 
to ourselves. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Those of you who have read Polanyi’s “Great Transforma- 
tion” will recall that he refers to the period from 1815 to 
1914 as the “hundred years of peace.” And for Europe, at 
least, it is true that there has never been another period when 
wars were so few and so localized. Polanyi credits this com- 
paratively peaceful period to four institutions: two political— 
the balance of power and the liberal state; and two economic— 
the free market economy and the international gold standard 
This is a direct contradiction of the Communists’ claim that 
the free market fosters war. Capitalists may have been re- 
sponsible for some colonial and local wars. But they were also 
responsible for one hundred years of comparative peace. 

Polanyi notes, further, that two of these institutions, the 
liberal state and the free market, are national; and two, the 
balance of power and the international gold standard, are 
international. These institutions, which in his judgment were 
largely responsible for keeping the peace, have all (he argues ) 
now broken down. 

I am concerned here with only the economic factors—inter- 
national gold standard and free market. The international gold 
standard was designed to supply a self-regulating free market 
for the entire world. It failed partly because nations, notably 
our own, could not bring themselves to extend free competi- 
tion to international trade, akhough committed to it within 
the domestic economy. Actually, the gold standard was pretty 
much confined to Europe and the United States, and even there 
it operated, with any measure of success, for only about fifty 
years prior to World War I. 

The war resulted in such unequal distribution of inter- 
national debts and government gold reserves that any sub- 
stantial free flow of gold to settle international payments was 
impossible. For the past forty years the restrictions on foreign 
exchange and foreign trade throughout the world have been 
many, and while they have often been unfortunate, some 
government regulations are essential for the maintenance of 
stable national economies. 

Free domestic market economies as devices for maintaining 
continued peace and prosperity have also broken down, partly 
because the growth of large corporations makes the perfect 
competition which is supposed to regulate the free economy 
decreasingly effective; and partly because it mever was success- 
ful in preventing crises and depressions. This does not mean 
that we are prepared to abandon free enterprise as the basic 
principle of our economy. Free enterprise was never stronger, 
I think, than it is in the United States today. But free enter- 
prise itself thrives best in a stable economy, and this takes a 
little planning on the part of government as well as business. 
It is generally believed today that the federal government has 
both the power and the responsibility for maintaining business 
stability. Congress made this clear when it passed the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946. 

Applying this to the economics of disarmament, I would 
conclude, then, that we could not cut defense spending by $40 
billions, say, and expect to escape a serious business slump 
unless we were to take some counter measures at the same 
time. Our success in cutting back after World War II, without 
any serious or prolonged recession, was due to the unusual 
conditions I have mentioned. Under present conditions such 
a drastic reduction in government spending would probably 
have serious repercussions. Ir depends on the economic situa- 
tion of the moment. The problem in a controlled economy like 
that of the Soviet Union, is easier to deal with. But it is not 
insuperable in a relatively free economy like our own. 

Turning to the problem before us, first, we face the fac: 
that we have a population less than that of Russia, about half 
that of India, and one-third that of China. Nor are our natura! 
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resources sO much greater than those of other countries that 
we have any assurance of continued economic superiority. 
Actually, we face some critical shortages—manganese, nickel, 
asbestos, and tin—to mention only a few. And whereas we 
were producing more raw materials than we consumed at the 
beginning of this century, we are today consuming more than 
we produce. It is estimated by the President's Materials Policy 
Commission that by 1975 we can expect a twenty percent 
deficit. We have not only to get along with other people; we 
must have good trading relations with them, too. 

And second, we face the fact that “getting along” is not an 
easy task. Good will is not enough. Our culture is primarily 
European. But three-fourths of the world’s population is out- 
side our continent and Europe. Many of the nations of the 
world have known the western powers only as foreign powers 
that reduced them to colonial status. And while some nations, 
especially England, helped the people of their colonies to raise 
standards of living, they also exploited them in some measure; 
and, most important of all, they failed to treat them as equals. 
This has left an understandable heritage of suspicion, which 
Russia has been quick to exploit. These nations are now de- 
manding independence. Some of them already have it. And 
they value nationalism more than economic gains. 

We sometimes resent the fact that they are suspicious of our 
well-intentioned efforts to help. But we are going to have, not 
only to learn what they really want and how we can help them, 
but also to be more philosophical about their apparent ingrati- 
tude. As Romulo recently remarked, we don’t have to like 
them or agree with them. But we do have to understand what 
makes them tick. 


I am concerned here only with such economic factors in our 
foreign policy as relate to disarmament, but these are clearly 
bound up with political and humanitarian considerations. In 
this area the most important single step is probably the exten- 
sion of economic aid, particularly to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world. I think this must be done even while we 
maintain heavy expenditures for national security. The reason 
for this—aside from any humanitarian motives we may have— 
is that if economic aid is provided in the right way it makes 
friends that we greatly need at the same time that it 
strengthens them to resist communist encroachment. Economic 
strength is military strength. More than that, people who are 
experiencing rising standards of living are more likely to be 
peaceful—and less likely to be persuaded by communist prop- 
aganda—than people who are sufferiny reverses. 

Independence they must have—and also the respect of 
others. These come before economic well being. In fact, one of 
the things that has sometimes surprised us most in their be- 
havior is the apparent indifference of impoverished people to 
economic improvement. But there is ample evidence that they 
want better conditions of living, too. 

Some people feel that economic assistance to other nations 
is a kind of bottomless pit. That the sums that we can afford 
would be too small to bring any measurable gain. However, 
we have learned that the most effective economic aid is the 
technical assistance program. The improvements that are most 
appreciated and most likely to prove lasting are those which 
the people have largely made themselves, with their own labor 
and materials. What they need, for the most part, is know 
how.” And if we supply experts to supervise and train their 
workers until they, too, are experts—and in the beginning 
stages, of course, supply part of the materials and equipment 
—a great deal can be done at relatively small cost. 

Our technical assistance program takes many forms, and is 
administered by agencies both under the United Nations and 
under our own federal government. I am sure that you are all 
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familiar with the way it operates. It has not always been suc- 
cessful, sometimes because we decided what would be good 
for someone and imposed it on them without their full under- 
standing and cooperation; sometimes because we have started 
a program and have not gone through with it owing to lack of 
adequate appropriations. But there have been a good many 
more successes than failures—enough to make it clear that 
this is one of the really effective and practicable ways of 
helping. 

And in the long run the cost of such aid need not be 
“additional! cost.” It can well replace military aid. The line 
between military and civilian aid is not sharply drawn. A stee! 
mill can serve either purpose. And so can an adequate food 
supply. 

A few years ago I was a member of a joint German and 
American team under our Economic Cooperation Administra 
tion, to study the refugee problem in Germany, with the ex- 
pectation that the United States might help to meet the costs 
of a program for integrating them into the German population 
The number of refugees at that time was something like one 
person in five in the entire population, and integrating them 
successfully into the economy when the country was im- 
poverished and housing totally inadequate for the native popu- 
lation was in many people's minds a hopeless problem. But the 
refugees were for the most part young and able bodied. They 
were in many ways a real asset. And we were able to make 
rcommendations for a program of integration that we believed 
would be effective, and moderate in cost. 


This was in the fall of 1950. And our report came to noth- 
ing because at just that moment in our history expanded 
military aid appeared to be more urgent and the money was 
channeled elsewhere. We argued in vain that successful in- 
tegration of the refugees in the German population would 
make both a stronger and a more peaceful Germany, and to 
that extent would reduce the need for military aid that we 
should have to provide. We may or may not have been right 
in this particular situation, but the principle is sound. 

What I am saying is that an expanded economic aid pro- 
gram can replace military aid over the years and serve the 
cause of national security as well. In the first place, it can 
strengthen not only our allies but the neutral nations. And in 
the second place, contributing to their own well-being can 
make them more resistant to the lure of communism. Finally, 
it will increase our foreign markets. 

In the past, contrary to what many people have assumed, 
the industrialization of a country, far from being a threat to 
other industrialized countries, makes them even better cus- 
tomers. It might be expected, for example, that in peacetime 
we could have a more active trade with China, for instance, 
than with a competing industrial country like Great Britain, 
which can produce efficiently much the same things that our 
industries are turning out. The fact is, however, that Great 
Britain has always bought much more from the United States 
than China has, in spite of the fact that China has about ten 
times Britain’s population. The reason is clear. The British 
nation has been a far wealthier nation than China. Poor na- 
tions, like poor people, make poor customers. 

Economic aid alone will not take the place of respect and 
understanding for all the people of the world, but it can foster 
that, too, because it is constructive, and because it increases 
friendly contacts with nations that we have not known well in 
our earlier experience. Norman Angell once argued that eco- 
nomic interrelations had become so important that there would 
never be another war. The business losses would be too great. 
He was wrong, but trade relations do help. 

I would urge, then, expansion of economic aid, and more 
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particularly the technical aid program, even with national 
security spending at present and prospective high levels. Eco- 
nomic aid is in itself one of the more effective ways of pro- 
viding national security. And even if we were to double eco- 
nomic aid the cost would be less than one-tenth the cost of 
armaments. What we can afford is a relative matter. It can be 
judged only in the light of alternatives. And one of the first 
lessons of economics is that there are no costless alternatives; 
there is only a choice among alternative costs; and sometimes 
the alternative of doing nothing proves to be the costliest of 
all. In the long run I would hope that spending for economic 
aid would replace much of our spending for armaments. And 
eventually, when substantial spending for national security no 
longer appears to be necessary, it can easily be replaced by 
expansion in civilian markets here and abroad. 

As an aid to such expansion of markets I would urge fur- 
ther reduction of protective tariffs. We probably owe our own 
great wealth to the fact that the United States provided, within 
its borders, the largest area of free trade in the world, as much 
as to the fact that we were richly endowed with natural re- 
sources. We are today the leading industrial country in the 
world, as England was in the nineteenth century when she 
became a free trade nation. Other countries need our goods 
worse than we need theirs. The proof of this is that the one 
really scarce currency in the world is the American dollar. 

Very few of our domestic industries profit by such protec- 
tion any more, and many of those that do profit do not merit 
the protection that they get. Some of the countries to which 
we have been sending aid have coined the phrase, “trade, not 
aid.” They have a point. Iceland and ground fish fillets, an ex- 
ample. But neither will such simple formulas as this or the 
slogan of one of our own business corporations “world peace 
through world trade” provide a complete answer. Nowhere in 
the world is international trade really free; and even in the 
United States, where we appear to profit most by free trade, we 
are not prepared to go all the way. 

Finally, we will have to be prepared to extend credits even 
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beyond those already provided. The importance of this is 
illustrated by the action of the World Bank just yesterday in 
extending a loan of 1.3 billion to Britain for oil. We have the 
necessary machinery for this, with our various international 
credit organizations—both in the federal government and the 
United Nations. But they are not always provided with suff- 
cient funds. Private credit is good but not many are interested 
in doubtful countries. 

Adjustments such as these require time and planning. We 
have come to accept the necessity for certain government con- 
trols. The government serves as a regulator of the national 
economy. It provides the rules of the game, as it were, and it 
attempts to control extreme fluctuations in the national in- 
come, whether through credit controls, or through government 
taxing and spending programs. 

At the moment, as I have pointed out, we are in a less 
favorable position than we were at the end of World War II, 
to weather any sharp drop in government spending. The 
average citizen has neither the savings nor the great lack of 
consumer durables that he had ten years ago. And business, 
too, is in less need of replacements. It does not follow, however, 
that a sudden decrease in defense spending, if it should prove 
possible, would inevitably result in depression. It might be 
necessary to taper off government spending as a whole grad- 
ually, whether by subsidizing education—which is one of the 
obvious needs of the moment—or making friendly relations 
with other countries doubly sure by expanding our foreign 
economic aid program. But we are surely not so lacking in 
imagination that we must continue to spend money and use 
up scarce natural resources on armaments that would serve no 
useful purpose, merely to keep our economy running. That 
would be comparable to burning down houses or dumping 
machinery into the sea in order to make work for everyone. 

The world’s peoples, including ourselves, still have many 
unfilled needs. And with the necessary government controls, 
and using government budgets as a balance wheel, our private 
enterprise system can supply them. 


Middle East Policy 


BASIC PROBLEMS UNSOLVED 
By DEAN ACHESON, former Secretary of State, United States 


Delivered to the House Foreign Affairs Committee, Washington, D. C., Jamuary 10, 1957 


mittee’s behalf, to meet with you and express my views 

on the President's request for authority in relation to 
the Middle East brings me before you. Such help as I can 
give must lie in analyzing the problems and various approaches 
to them rather than in any contribution of information. This, 
I assume, is, or will be, made available to you from official 
sources. 

The President's message on the Middle East is not a state- 
ment of a policy but an invitation to devise one. It does 
not present conclusions, but suggests beginnings. Clearly 
these beginnings deserve encouragement. But the problem 
which confronts the Congress is not whether to support the 
President, but what it is which the Congress is asked to 
support; not whether the United States should have a policy 
coward the Middle East, but what that policy should be. 

The President has stated that it “is nothing new for the 
President and the Congress to join to recognize that the 
national integrity of other free nations is directly related to 
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our Own security,” and that in the past “the President and 
Congress have united, without partisanship, to serve the vital 
interests of the United States and of the free world.” He 
quite properly says that the knowledge throughout the world 
that the President and the Congress are united on a Middle 
Eastern policy would in itself be important. 

This leads to two suggestions: first that a policy should 
be formulated before it is announced; and, second, that there 
may be better ways than through legislation to announce 
policy in this situation. One has to do with substance; the 
other with form or method. 


VANDENBERG RESOLUTION 


Turning first to a suggestion regarding form or method. 
It does not seem too much to say that in the whole history 
of the post-war period there has been no more far-reaching 
or effective pronouncement of American foreign policy in a 
specific area than the Vandenberg Resolution (S. Res. 239), 
80th Con., 2d Sess.). 
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At the same time House Concurrent Resolution 202, de- 
claring the same policies, was introduced by Mr. (Robert B.) 
Chiperfield (Republican of Illinois), and another, wider in 
scope, had been introduced somewhat earlier by Mr. (Chester 
E.) Merrow (H. Con. Res. 190). The Vandenberg Resolution, 
by declaring a considered and wise policy as the sense of the 
Senate immeasurably strengthened and encouraged the Execu- 
tive in that more detailed series of steps which included the 
establishment of NATO, with its unified forces, the military 
assistance program, and the launching of independent and 
democratic governments in Germany and Japan. 

Each of these steps, and many others, received separate 
and specific legislative consideration and approval by the 
Congress, sometimes by treaty, sometimes by statute. But the 
initial resolution neither needed nor had statutory authority. 
The considered and authoritative sense of the Senate was 
given with all the force and with greater freedom, by simple 
resolution. A policy cannot be legislated; its execution can 
and must be legislated, as occasion arises. 


PRESIDENTS PROPOSAL 


If we turn now to what the President proposes to do, as 
distinct from what might be said, it will, I think, be very 
clear that legislation is not only unnecessary but undesirable, 
and that Congress must play a very considerable part in 
formulating what it wishes to say. For the President has 
himself said, “This program will not solve all the problems 
of the Middle East.” Conservatively speaking, that is the 
outstanding understatement of 1957. 

The first section of the proposed law would authorize the 
President to cooperate and assist any nation or group of 
nations in the general area of the Middle East in the devel- 
opment of economic strength dedicated to the maintenance 
of national independence. 

This is an admirable purpose and desirable activity for 
the Executive branch, already amply authorized by law and 
endorsed by the platforms of both parties. We cannot reaffirm 
our adherence to this sentiment too often. But surely a simple 
House resolution or concurrent resolution will do this very 
well. 

The second section authorized the President to undertake 
military assistance programs in the Middle East—an authority 
he already has. But it does more. It empowers the President 
to employ the armed forces of. the United States as he deems 
necessary to help any Middle Eastern nation which asks for 
our help against overt armed aggression from any nation 
controlled by international communism—which the President 
in his message identified as the Soviet Union. 

Now no one believes more firmly than I do that our own 
security and that of other free nations depends upon our 
willingness to give all practicable help to one another when 
the independence ot any is attacked. But I suggest that the 
more one studies this proposal the more vague, uncertain, and 
inadequate it appears as a statement of policy; and the more 
undesirable as an exercise of the legislative power of Congress. 

The joint resolution appears to authorize the use of armed 
forces to help a Middle Eastern nation, when help is asked, 
against overt armed aggression by the Soviet Union or a 
nation controlled by the Soviet Union. What nations are these? 

If the danger is so imminent, the Administration doubtless 
has or will indicate to the committee who are thought to be 
the Soviet pawns. For it seems unlikely that the Soviet Union 
will launch an armed attack itself. Furthermore, although not 
to be ruled out, an “overt armed aggression” does not seem 
as probable as the support of dissident elements within the 
nation to be undermined. 

The committee will recall that in January, 1954, the Sec- 
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retary of State issued a warning that our armed forces might 
be used in an analogous situation. 

“Let us now see,” he said, “how this concept (retaliation 
for attack) has been applied to foreign policy, taking first the 
Far East * * * I have said,” he continued, “in relation to 
Indochina that, if there were open Red Chinese Army aggres- 
sion there, that would have ‘grave consequences which might 
not be confined to Indochina’.” 7 

In other words, here too, we were threatening to employ 
our armed forces if the Red Chinese Army attacked Indochina. 
But the threat did not correspond to the danger, because the 
Chinese Army never did attack, or needed to. The Chinese 
supported Ho Chi Minh, and half the country was promptly 
lost to his Communist regime. Our threat was a grandiose 
gesture, implying a virile and firm attitude, but accomplishing 
nothing beyond temporarily anesthetizing the policy makers, 
and perhaps the American public. 

So, as policy—that is, as a guide how to act in situations 
likely to occur—it is vague, inadequate, and not very useful. 
As legislation, it has other faults besides. 

Let us assume that the unlikely event occurs and that the 
Soviet Union, or a stooge under its control, attacks a Middle 
Eastern nation. In that event the proposed joint resolution 
would authorize the President to employ the armed forces 
“as he deems necessary to secure and protect the territorial 
integrity and political independence” of the nation attacked. 

In considering whether this grant of authority is a good 
idea, the committee may wish to inquire whether it is neces- 
sary under the circumstances; what forces would be authorized 
to be used; where; and under what general policy of associa- 
tion with other nations who might be useful allies in an 
undertaking not without hazard. 

If we think again of the proposed joint resolution as a 
statement of policy, the committee will remember that the 
Vandenberg Resolution of 1948 very powerfully and effective- 
ly advised the President and the world—that among the 
objectives which the United States should pursue by con- 
stitutional means were those grouped around the individual 
and collective rights of self-defense specifically acknowledged 
in Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations, including 
making clear that we intended to exercise the rights against 
armed attack affecting our security. I take it that this is what 
the Administration wishes to stress here. A House or concur- 
rent resolution could simply and clearly express this policy. 

Judged as legislation, does the committee know what thc 
proposed joint resolution authorizes? Does it consider the 
President in need of additional emergency authority? 

Since the incumbency of Mr. Jefferson, Presidents have 
claimed and exercised the power to use the armed forces, 
as they might use other instruments of Government, to protect 
the vital interests of the United States. But if Mr. Eisenhower 
does not wish to rely on these precedents, and feels the need 
of specific Congressional authority, exceeding a declaration 
of policy, has he indicated why he must have it now, when 
by the very nature of things the power asked for must be 
shadowy and vague? 

He, himself, says that should a situation calling for military 
force arise, he would “maintain hour-by-hour contact with 
the Congress if it were in session. And if the Congress were 
not in session, and if the situation had grave implications, 
[I would at once call the Congress into special session.” Under 
these conditions the President would know what powers he 
needed and the Congress could determine the adequacy of 
the power to meet the emergency. 


UsE OF ARMED FORCES 
The wisdom of such an approach becomes apparent as soon 
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as we ask what armed forces the President wishes the authority 
to use, and where. Even before the Secretary of State testified, 
there was plenty of speculation on this point. The Washington 
correspondent of The London Observer reported some of it. 

“It seems clear,” he wrote on Dec. 29, “that any Presi- 
dential declaration is unlikely to involve troops, the Air Force 
or even the Sixth Fleet. The American intention, just now, is 
co issue a Clear warning. Ir seems to imply two things. 

“First, that any local war will be insulated, not by the 
stationing of troops, but by the promise of massive reaction 
against any outside interference; not a physical cordon sani- 
taire, but a declaration of poised readiness to strike at inter- 
vention of any sort.” 

This correspondent must have been looking back through 
the files and reading the words of the Secretary of State in 
1954: 

“* * © If our policy was to remain the traditional one of 
meeting aggression by direct and local opposition—then we 
needed to be ready to fight in the Arctic and in the tropics; 
in Asia, the Near East, and in Europe; by sea, by land, and 
by air; with old weapons and with new weapons.” 

Now the Near East is another name for the area described 
in Section 2 of the proposed joint resolution as “the general 
area of the Middle East’"—an area where, under the Secretary's 
new policy, we did not need to be ready to fight. Instead, a 
basic policy decision, said to have been made by the President 
and his advisers, had determined that we should fight in quite 
a different way and place. As the Secretary explained it: 

“The basic decision was to depend primarily upon a great 
capacity to retaliate, instantly, by means and at places of our 
choosing.” 

This may be the kind of “poised readiness,” not involving 
the presence of troops in the area, which The Observer cor- 
respondent discerns in the minds of policy makers here. 

The Secretary in his testimotiy before this committee seems 
co bear this out. 

“We would want cto limit our activity to the minimum 
necessity to accomplish the objective, and if the objective 
could be accomplished by local action, certainly that would 
be all that would be undertaken. If it required action outside 
of the area, for example, to attack staging areas, lines of com- 
munication, and the like, then that would be done. 

‘I do not envisage the possibility that there would be, for 
example, an all-out attack on the Soviet Union unless it was 
quite apparent that what was happening was deliberately 
intended to be the beginning of the third world war. In that 
event we might have to act differently. Those are matters 
which inevitably have to be left to the judgment of the Com- 
manding Chief.” 

This sounds perilously like another approach to the brink. 
[t is far too hazardous a course even to be hinted at. In plain 
language, what he says is that this joint resolution grants the 
authority, if it should be thought (presumably by those upon 
whom the then President might rely) that the Soviet aggres- 
sion was “intended to be the beginning of the third world 
war,” to insure that it would be by “an all-out attack on the 
Soviet Union.” 

his is reckless talk. Vague phrases which suggest that we 
might respond to any but the most vital danger by nuclear 
retaliation carry a vicious risk, whether believed or not be- 
lieved, and may cause a fatal miscalculation. There can be 
no bluff here. 

No such catastrophic threat is contained in the Vandenberg 
Resolution, or is necessary here. Again I suggest the wisdom 
of avoiding a legislative grant of powers, in favor of a policy 
declaration. 

In any event, before granting powers which include the 
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power of instant nuclear reaction at places of our choosing 
the members of the committee might wish to confer with 
their colleagues on the Armed Services Committee. Specifi- 
cally, they might wish to read Senator (Stuart) Symington’s 
report on our capacity in this very field. 

Furthermore, if we turn from the nuclear implication of 
the phrase, “employ the armed forces of the United States 
as he deems necessary,” the problem of what forces are to be 
used and how used becomes even more puzzling. Our combart- 
ready ground forces amount to about one-half the figure at 
which General (Maxwell D.) Taylor (Chief of Staff) has 
placed the desirable army. 

"We have made a great deal of progress,’ General Taylor 
has said, “in developing an atomic air deterrent. I think now 
that our program needs to be bent a littlke—perhaps more 
than a littke—in order to focus attention on the danger of 
the small war which seems to me to be coming to the forefron: 
al] the time as the greatest danger we are facing.” 

Perhaps, it may seem to the committee upon reflection, a 
course wiser than legally authorizing force which may be quite 
inadequate for the task, would be to report, with help of the 
Armed Services Committee, a declaration of policy which 
would include a recommendation, vigorous and plain, that 
the condition and extent of the armed forces of the United 
States be given immediate attention to make them full; 
adequate for the demands which might be made upon them. 

On another military matter, also, the proposed resolution 
seems deficient, certainly as a declaration of policy. For i: 
speaks as though any employment of our armed forces would 
be carried out unilaterally and alone, provided that what th 
President did squared with our treaty obligations, including 
the treaty establishing the United Nations. 

But forces operate from bases, and, one would hope, wit! 
both allies to join with them, and well-wishers to suppor: 
their efforts as in the interest of justice and peace. For thi: 
reason the concerting of policy with like-minded nations 
before action is taken, becomes of fundamental importance. 


U. N. A FoRUM 


It will not do to say that the United Nations will determin 
policy, make decisions, and enforce them. The United Nation: 
is not a supranational entity with a mind, a will, and powe: 
{c is a forum, and no more than the nations which meet ther: 
Nothing more comes out of it than is put into it. 

If a great nation, like the United States, looks to the Unite: 
Nations to form American policy, instead of fighting in th: 
United Nations for what the American Government believes 
should be done, then we have committed an unprecedente 
abdication of responsibility and power. We deserve what w 
get. If we believe that we have exhausted our responsibiliti: 
when we join in the United Nations to pass resolutions whic 
are defied, and which we have no intention of backing up, 
have engaged in a most dangerous form of self-deception. 

In the same field, of what Lincoln called pernicious ab 
stractions, is the belief that in the “principles of the charter 
we find the pat solutions of complicated international pro! 
lems. It was one of our greatest judges who said that gener. 
principles do not decide concrete cases. For the truly difficu 
decisions are those which raise the problem which of tw 
equally valid principles shall give us our point of departur 
This is so, for instance, when the principle which condem: 
aggressive force meets the principle which approves and just 
fies defensive force. 

In such a situation what is provocation? A sense of unin 
peachable rectitude is often a danger in so treacherous a fie! 
certainly to others. (John) Lilburne (British political agitar: 
of the seventeenth century) noted it in Oliver Cromwell. 
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“You shall scarce speak to Cromwell about anything,” he 
wrote, “but he will lay his hand on his breast, elevate his 
eyes, and call God to record. He will weep, howl, and repent, 
even while he doth smite you under the fifth rib.” 

But to speak of a more contemporary matter, something 
surely seems askew in a course of conduct during which our 
Government opposes and humiliates our closest allies by 
joining with the very power which the present resolution 
asks authority to oppose with force and whose leaders, so the 
President says, “do not scruple to use any means to ‘gain their 
ends.” 

It is thinking detached in this way from concrete realities 
and consequences which seems to me to leave the proposed 
resolution so barren of any achievement as a declaration of 
policy. It offers little to guide and encourage the Administra- 
tion, and nations willing to work with this country, toward 
settlement of some of the problems of the Middle East. The 
use of force, military assistance programs and economic aid— 
these break little new ground and leave untouched great areas 
in need of policy. Before mentioning these areas, I venture 
a suggestion on economic aid. 

The committee might wish to consider whether a stepping 
up of amounts allocated for economic aid in this one area is 
a bold and far-sighted enough policy to meet dangers of the 
magnitude portrayed by the Administration. For these dangers 
are not peculiar to the Middle East alone: They are common 
to the underdeveloped areas of Asia and Africa. Surely we 
do not propose to wait until each area slides into crisis before 
recognizing the nature of its need for economic development. 

Nothing, I suggest, would be more calculated to refresh 
the relations between North America and Europe, on the one 
hand, and the nations in need of economic development, on 
the other, than a great and well-conceived program involving 
them both. As underdeveloped countries might find their 
energies and capacities occupied to the full with their own 
progress, their preoccupation with sterile xenophobia and 
resentments should be far less. 

Last Sunday, in The New York Times, I urged that this 
was one of the three great fields in which a Congressional 
establishment of policy and programs might well change the 
course of history, or at any rate fix its course in a free and 
open international system. 

Against such a background Middle Eastern problems which 
seem intractable might yield to solution. I drew particular 
attention to the plan suggested by Messrs. Millikan and Ros- 
tow of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in their 
current book “A Proposal—Key to an Effective Foreign 
Policy.” 

Of the problems peculiar to the Middle East itself, two are 
outstanding—those relating to the Suez Canal and those re- 
lating to the Israeli-Arab conflict. Both are exacerbated by 
the Soviet Union, and each contributes to the difficulties of 
the other. 


CANAL PROBLEMS 


The problems of the canal seem more susceptible of solu- 
tion. But at the threshold lies an obstacle which only the 
Congress can remove. The present situation could hardly 
be better calculated to permit and encourage Colonel Nasser 
to be obdurate in refusing control and management of the 
canal which would give reasonable safeguard to the interests 
of those nations whose very life depends on the freedom and 
efficiency of the canal. These nations are the oil-producing 
Middle East, oil-consuming Europe, and the trading countries 
of Europe and Asia whose shortest route to their markets 
and supplies is via Suez. 

The dependence of Europe upon Middle Eastern oil is 
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Colonel Nasser's trump card in getting the canal cleared at 
the expense of others without concessions on his part. So long 
as Europe must draw down its gold and dollar reserves for 
Western Hemisphere oil, Colonel Nasser can bleed Europe to 
death. So long as reliance on commercial channels alone con- 
tinues, the supply will be inadequate for industrial and private 
needs, with the resultant pressure of unemployment and de- 
privation 

The Congress could remove this pressure by declaring the 
policy, and directing the Administration to work out the ar- 
cangements, for this Government to supply Europe's needs and 
pay the excess costs of dollar oil. The clearing of the canal 
could then wait until a fair management and control safe- 
guarding the users’ interests against arbitrary interference 
could be worked out. 

Indeed, the Congress could well consider going further. It 
could state American policy to be in favor of providing means 
alternative to the canal for transporting oil by pipeline in an 
area under the administration and protection of the United 
Nations. This would benefit both the producing countries and 
the consuming ones. 

Such an area might serve the dual purpose of interposing a 
demilitarized strip between Israel and Egypt. Congress could 
ask the Administration to work out the execution of this 
policy through appropriate international channels. At the pre- 
sent time, whatever policy we have on these pressing matters, 
if any, is unknown at home and abroad. A firm and announced 
one would greatly strengthen all those who are working for 
a fair and just solution of the Suez problem. 


ISRAELI-ARAB ENMITY 


There remains the incredibly difficult question of Israeli- 
Arab enmity. Can Congress usefully lay down any sort of 
American policy on this matter? No one approaches this 
question with more humility and diffidence than I do, for no 
One is more conscious of the complexity of the problem and 
the meagerness of his own contribution toward its solution. 
In this spirit I suggest a statement of policy, because it would, 
I believe, have been helpful in my own experience. 

The Arab-Israeli situation is one wholly enveloped by fear. 
The fear is mutual and justified. It leads to the competition 
in armaments, which seems quite beyond direct control, since 
the Soviet Union has become a supplier and made obsolete the 
arms supply provisions of the Tripartite Declaration of May, 
1950. 

The state of Israel was established in the Middle East over 
a period during which Great Britain was in military and ad- 
ministrative control of Palestine and largely by American funds 
and support, private and governmental. The United States has 
a large measure of responsibility which it cannot properly 
avoid. The responsibility runs to both Arab and Jew. 

Whether the United States can discharge its responsibility 
is another matter. But it can try; and to try it must have a 
policy upon which the whole Government is united and which 
our people support. Such a policy might do something—per- 
haps a substantial amount—to allay the mutual fear just 
mentioned. 

The policy cannot be complicated, though its execution may 
be very difficult indeed. It should be, I suggest, that having 
participated so prominently in the establishing of Israel in 
the midst of the Arab world (whether wisely or not is now 
irrelevant), this Government cannot properly abandon Israe] 
to be overwhelmed by armed attack and its people dispersed. 
From this same prominent participation in the creation of 
Israel, it also follows that this Government cannot properly 
leave Israel free to attack her neighbors. 

These statements, I am quite aware, raise the whole compli- 
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cated series of disputes through which Israel and her neighbors 
have just passed. How large an attack is an aggression which 
justifies a counter-attack? Who is the aggressor to be opposed? 

So nothing useful as policy emerges unless we go a step 
further. American responsibility requires getting established, 
underwriting and supporting with force an international ar- 
rangement for preventing government-supported raiding, as 
well as attacks, either way, by taking over responsibility for 
such punishment by way of retaliation or otherwise as might 
be necessary. 

I believe that if the world and the Middle Eastern nations 
particularly were convinced that this nation was determined 
co see that the all-pervading fear was banished by action along 
these lines, while the announcement might be unpopular in 
some quarters, it would be helpful and would have a more 
than substantial chance for successful execution through appro- 
priate international negotiation and organization. 


THE DEMOCRATIC WAY 
The President, by laying before the Congress this question 
of American policy in the Middle East and inviting its free 
discussion, has given the clearest possible demonstration of 
the strength and vitality of our democratic system. His act 
should not be diminished by suggestions from any quarter that 
the full consideration needed for wise action be curtailed or 
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that perfunctory approval of the Administration’s proposal is 
the proper and necessary performance of Congressional duty. 

One of the greatest practitioners of bipartisanship in foreign 
policy—or, as he preferred to call it, nonpartisanship—Senator 
Vandenberg, had no doubts on this score. He said in a Lincoln 
Day speech in Detroit: 

“Let’s be clear about that. It was not a carbon-copy process. 
There are outstanding Republican trade-marks in every act 
that Congress passed. It was a meeting of minds. Thus we 
achieved substantial unity.” 

And again he wrote on Jan. 5, 1950: 

“It does not involve the remotest surrender of free debate 
in determining our position. On the contrary, frank coopera- 
tion and free debate are indispensable to uitimate unity. In a 
word, it simply seeks national security ahead of partisan ad- 
vantage. Every foreign policy must be totally debated (and | 
think the record proves it has been) and the ‘loyal opposition’ 
is under special obligation to see that this occurs.” 

These words are true today, as they were seven years ago. 
As a member of the party which now must perform the duties 
of the “loyal opposition,” I am grateful for this opportunity 
to do my part in seeing that the proposed policy is “totally 
debated” and I venture the statement that whatever Congress 
does in regard to the proposal will be vastly improved by the 
presence of some outstanding Democratic trade-marks. 


The Lesson of Hungary 


WHAT ARE WE TO DO? 
By J. ANTHONY MARCUS, President, Institute of Foreign Trade, New York, New York 


Delivered before the Maryland Forum, Baltimore, Maryland, November 14, 1956 


Hungary. Will we master the lesson for our own good 

in our struggle with the implacable red fascist foe in the 
Kremlin? We have had numerous opportunities before to 
help the Soviet peoples liquidate their tyrannical, Godless, 
inhuman regime. We bungled and blundered and permitted it 
to emerge stronger than ever, more menacing than ever. But 
the sands are running out now and very quickly. This may be 
our very last chance, and if we, the people, depend entirely 
upon our officials to do the job for us, I can assure you that we 
will surely miss this last chance. 

The first lesson to be learned from the heroic resistance of 
the handful of Hungarians battling the mightiest power on 
earth today is that given courage, given the will to remain 
free the enemy can be destroyed even without a previous plan 
of organization, without an equal force. Over the years I 
have always been asked: How can you expect a revolution in 
Russia when the regime is so strong, when the masses are 
not permitted to have any organized opposition, when they 
have no weapons? What our people seem to overlook is the 
fac. that the entire military power rests in the hands of the 
millions of Russian service men who are the sons of the en- 
slaved peasants and workers. Else how could one explain the 
defection recently in Hungary of thousands of Russian soldiers 
and officers, their handing the weapons over to the Hungarian 
resisters, their actual fighting against the Hungarian secret 
police and Russian armed might? 

The second lesson that must be borne in mind is that even 
a little beginning of determined opposition to the Soviet gang- 
sters can be fanned into flame and bring about the total 
annihilation of the enemy. But that determined resistance can 
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be ours only if we stop the cowardly cringing which is so 
prevalent among the officialdom in the United Nations, the 
modern tower of babble where cowards dwell. The Hungarian 
representatives in that organization represent a regime long 
dead, destroyed by the heroic boys and girls who faced the 
Soviet invader with their bare fists. How dare the U. N 
delegations, including our own, permit them to sit in the 
council rooms? They should have been thrown out long ago 
How dare we sit with the delegates of the Soviet gangster 
regime which, since the very inception of the U. N., has 
trampled under foot the charter of the U. N., which has 
repeatedly violated its pledges given to nations with which it 
has diplomatic relations. That regime too has no place in the 
councils of the U. N., and as long as it remains there, regard 
less of what anyone in Washington may think, there wil! 
never be peace on this earth, and the U. N. will remain what it 
has been throughout its ten-years existence—an impotent. 
worthless babbling agency. 

The third lesson we must learn from the recent experiences 
is that President Eisenhower's reminder given to the conven 
tion of the World Christian Endeavor on July 25, 1954 is as 
true today as it was then. The President said: 

“It is only the governments that are stupid, not the masse: 
of people.” 

That being the case, who will rid us of the red fascis 
nightmare? Certainly not the ignorant so-called “Russian ex 
perts” in our government agencies. Certainly not our Harok 
Stassens and Paul Hoffmans, not the George F. Kennans anc 
their like. There are among us men who do know what to di 
to end this drain upon our taxpayers’ resources, this nightmar: 
which does not allow us to live in peace in our country an: 
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with our neighbors throughout the world. Let us band our- 
selves together and begin this movement right here in Balti- 
more and tonight! And having pledged our honor, our fortunes 
whatever they may be, our very lives to work henceforth 
towards our goal—the goal of removing once and for all 
the Kremlin menace to our freedoms and our survival, let us 
make these facts known to our loyal allies behind the iron 
curtain. You will not find them in France where cowardly 
governments have not lifted a finger to uproot the communist 
fifth column, not in Italy where a similar cowardly govern- 
ment is permitting the largest fifth column of communist 
gangsters to function and carry on with impunity. Our allies 
are those who have tasted the lash of the communist tyrants on 
their backs, who have seen their loved ones executed, tortured, 
enslaved in slave labor camps by the millions. 

Are we so stupid as to expect better treatment from a 
regime which has murdered millions of its own people? Are 
we going to wait until it lays its blood-stained hand on our 
people too? What has become of our old “home of the brave”? 
Where are the brave men of means to pledge their fortunes 
in the struggle to make sure that our freedoms are handed 
over to succeeding generations? Why does not our government 
say to the five thousand foundations with tax free dollars: 
Why don’t you spend half of your fortunes in the struggle 
with the international conspiracy out to destroy us? Why do 
you and all of us permit the syphoning off of hundreds of 
millions of dollars which should have gone into the U. S. 
Treasury to be put into the coffers of the foundations which 
have not, to the best of my knowledge, contributed one penny 
to help destroy the enemy in Russia? If that money had not 
been given the tax free privilege, it would have helped the 
average citizen to pay less in taxes and therefore you and I 
would have had more money to contribute towards the major 
goal from which we cannot shrink—the goal of helping the 
Russian peoples, the Hungarians, the Polish, etc. to liquidate 
their enslavers. If we cannot persuade our hired servants in 
the government to sever diplomatic and trade relations with 
the enemy, if we cannot force them to do more than hereto- 
fore, then we will do it ourselves. We must do it ourselves, 
if we follow the wise counsel of President Eisenhower not 
to depend upon the “stupid” men in government. 

And now I come to the fourth lesson, and the last one: 

The Soviet government is afraid of a third world war, afraid 
not of our weapons, certainly not of our lack of courage as 
displayed since 1945, certainly not of our great statesmanship 
which has shown itself totally incapable over the years. It ts 
afraid of its own people! Therefore it is out to destroy us 
economically. It is doing a fine job, my friends, an efficient job. 
It is taking out of our pockets fifty billion dollars a year. Think 
what that could have done for our people if we did not have 
to spend it on military hardware which often becomes obsolete 
within a few months after delivery to the arsenals. It is in- 
creasing our national debt, it is leading us straight towards 
national bankruptcy. . 

But the Soviet gangsters are not banking on averting a third 
world war by shattering our economy through destroying our 
foreign trade. It has something else up its sleeve. You don’t 
know about it. Your papers and magazine editors will not tell 
you about it because they have not the means to find out, and 
if given the information they would be too timid or stupid to 
believe it. 

Since the early spring of 1955 the Soviet government has 
been preparing for us a Pearl Harbor of a million times greater 
force. Up to that time they have been telling their officers that 
Russia would never attack, but would defend itself with all 
it has. While the campaign of smiles, of delegation exchanges 
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with us, of “Summit” conferences, of promising “competitive 
co-existence” with us was in full blast, the commanding 
officers of Russia's armed forces and their political commissars 
were told im strictest confidence that they would have to start 
preparing themselves for a sudden and world-wide attack upon 
the United States and the other major western nations with all 
their atomic weapons. Afraid of a prolonged war now that 
there will be no President Roosevelt and Hopkins and Stet- 
tinius and Davies to feed the Russian hungry people, to supply 
them with war material, etc., they told their officers and are 
telling them right now that the attack will have to be so swift 
and so sudden that before our retaliation movement can ever 
hope to get started it will be knocked out. They are being told 
day in and day out: “In this atomic-hydrogen era the victor 
will be he who will start the offensive first. And since we are 
determined to win, it is we who must make the beginning.” 

This, then, is in store for us: An economic life and death 
struggle to knock us out and weaken us for the final kill. Fail- 
ing that, we should expect to see our principal targets smashed 
in a matter of minutes, with all our overseas bases destroyed 
simultaneously. 

If you want to have the pleasure of not waking up at all 
one day or wake up to see your loved ones atomized by Soviet 
bombs and your country destroyed, then continue to sit on 
your hands as we have been doing since 1933. 

I know, however, that this is not what you want. We all 
want to live and prosper and see our children continue to en- 
joy the freedoms handed to us by courageous and self-sacrific- 
ing founders. That being the case, what are we to do? 

1. Watch the officials in Washington from day to day, 
from hour to hour. Since we are not supposed to be stupid, 
any stupidity on the part of our Congress and executive branch 
must be exposed and vigorously opposed. The culprits must 
be thrown out on their ears. Mistakes today are a million times 
more dangerous than ten or twenty years ago. We cannot afford 
that luxury any more. And if there be in our policy councils 
ignoramuses, out they must go, and quickly. 

2. A war to a finish must be started to eradicate the com- 
munist fifth column in this country. Congressional committee 
hearings alone will not do it. F. B. I. operatives alone will not 
do it. It is high time we, the citizens, concerned ourselves 
more about the danger of a fifth column even of as few as a 
thousand people, let alone twenty-five thousand. They must 
be completely eradicated from our midst. Let them go to 
Russia. 

3. Let us all get behind the two anti-communist, anti- 
Kremlin underground operations which have been in existence 
for some years. To help the Hungarian escapees is fine, of 
course. But that alone will not help prevent more such in- 
cidents as Hungary and Poland. We must go to the root of the 
trouble, and that lies in Moscow, in the Kremlin. Let us in- 
spire and encourage the heroic Russian peoples to rise as they 
have done in the past and destroy their tyrants. Remember 
this: 

The Russian peoples have never made peace with the red 
fascist regime. 

They have never stopped their resistance as evidenced by the 
millions who have perished in slave labor camps and in the 
human slaughter houses all over Russia. 

If they have not been successful, we and the rest of the 
free world are to blame. We enhanced the prestige of their 
butchers. We have been drinking vodka toasts with their 
henchmen; we have been exchanging delegations and helping 
them with their industrial problems. Our stupid dollar chasers 
have sold them blueprints and technological achievements 
which have helped them become the serious menace they are 


today. 
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The Russian peoples know better than we will ever know 
the true nature of their beastly tyrants, the true suffering 
under communism. We have not the faintest conception of 
how bitter it is to live under that regime. And that being 
the case, it is up to us to say and do the things thar will 
help the victims and not the oppressors. Heretofore we have 
done everything to help the enemy, their enemy and ours, 
without stopping to think what we were doing, refusing to 
heed the warnings of men who did know. How long will 
you permit this to go on? How long will you permit a Ford 
foundation, loaded with millions of tax free dollars, to slap 
you in the face by carrying on activities which either con- 
tribute nothing to the welfare of the nation or even injure 
the prestige and the security of this country. I need not 
recount the incidents. The pages of testimony given by people 
before Congressional committees tell the tale. 

The organizations to do all that is necessary already exist. 
Your Maryland Forum is one. There are tens of thousands 
of such organized units spread all over the country. But they 
are piddling their valuable time away with infantile pastimes 
or “studying communism.” If we have not mastered the evils 
of this movemeat by now, then we are truly doomed and do 
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not deserve any better fate. If the lesson of Hungary is not 
sufficient to make us roll up our sleeves and begin to lavish 
millions upon the underground activities to help men who 
are risking their lives in the cause of freedom, then God 
will visit upon us the punishment for which we are asking— 
the communist atomic-hydrogen Pearl Harbor. 

Millions of us must enroll ourselves in this vital task. Words 
will not do it. Lamentation will not do it. Babbling in the 
U. N. will not do it. Note-writing to the gangsters by our 
government will not achieve anything. Action by the people 
by you and the other tens of millions of Americans alone can 
do it. And if we get started, the rest of the free world might 
lose its fears and muster courage to follow our example. 

One thing I do know: If we begin to show signs of life in 
defense of freedom, the embattled fighters against tyranny in 
Russia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, etc. will be inspired + 
quintuple their resistance, bringing consternation to their 
tyrants and freedom to mankind. 

This can be done! This must be done if we are to be spared 
the atomic-hydrogen Pearl Harbor which is now the deter. 
mined policy of the Kremlin murderers, and let none dare 
say “it can’t be done!” 


and the Emerging 


RIENDS in the cause of international freedom, this 

presentation is not in the nature of a usual address but 

rather an official statement, issued in my capacity as the 
chairman of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, 
on the current situation in the Communist Empire and par- 
ticularly on the relationship between the United States and 
the emerging commonwealth of communist republics. The 
swift-moving events of our day demand of us the fullest 
measure of clear thinking, based on fact and rational judg- 
ment, and I hope that this statement will in some way con- 
tribute to it. 


(1) BAsic, GUIDING PERSPECTIVES ON HUNGARY AND THE 
RUSSIAN COMMUNIST EMPIRE 

The Hungarian revolution for national independence, which 
we are now paying tribute co, was in every sense unparalleled 
in the current period—spontaneous, dramatic, spectacular 
ind significantly critical. To the patriotic nationalists of the 
Hungarian nation we bow our heads in reverence to their 
moral courage, their honorable heroism, their everlasting 
contribution to international freedom. 

Without doubt, this revolution for national independence 
rudely awakened the free world from a creeping stupor 
generated by the false hopes of “peaceful coexistence”, the 
deceitful smiles of Moscow, and the foolish but dangerous 
theories of those who held that the captivity of the Moscow- 
enslaved nations is final. However, press, radio and divers 
interpretative accounts of this momentous revolution clearly 
demonstrate how short we are in our background knowledge, 
in our historical understanding, in our analytic grasp of events 


HUNGARY—A LOST OPPORTUNITY 


By DR. LEV E. DOBRIANSKY, Professor of Soviet Economics, Graduate School, Georgetown University; Chairman, T/ 
Ukramian Congress Committee of America 
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in the Russian Communist Empire. Some hailed this as the 
first serious outbreak; others saw this as the first crack in the 
monolith surface of the empire; a few acclaimed this as th 
first example of the failure of communist youth indoctrina 
tion; a number interpreted this as merely an uprising agains: 
communism; most wishfully viewed this as the beginning 
of the empire's disintegration; and one, with brazen intellectu 
al pretense, now claims he foresaw this eleven years ago. Th« 
deaths of a patriotic revolution always form a heroic and 
necessary tragedy, but the deaths of people and nations re 
sulting from false notions and theories cast a tragedy whic! 
is neither heroic nor necessary. 

For the future as well as for our understanding of the pas: 
the basic, guiding perspectives on Hungary and the Russia: 
Communist Empire are these: 

(1) the Hungarian revolution, despite its magnitud: 
scope and drama, is in patriotic substance another vit: 
chapter in a cumulative succession of revolts and uprising 
preceded in this decade alone by the Polish uprisings 
Warsaw and Poznan last October and June, by the Georgia 
revolt in Tiflis last March, by the nationalist strikes |c 
by Ukrainians, Lithuanians and other political prisoner 
in the Russian slave labor camps of Vorkuta, Karagand 
and elsewhere from 1952 to the present, by the East Ge: 
man revolt in June, 1953, and by many other events « 

non-Russian national dissent and resistance in East Europ 
and Soviet Asia from 1950 to 1952; 

(2) the Russian Communist Empire, whether in ¢! 
form of the Soviet Union or in its extended form sinc: 
World War II, has never been a monolith, as mountair 
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of factual evidence since 1922 can well show; 

(3) Russian Communist indoctrination has never suc- 
ceeded even among the youth, the peasants, workers and 
intellectuals of the many non-Russian nations held captive 
in the Soviet Union since 1922, and the best single ex- 
ample of this was the mass desertion of over two million 
Ukrainian, Armenian, Azerbaijan, Turkestanian, White Ru- 
thenian, Cossack and other national patriots in World War 
II, ready to take up arms against colonial and imperialist 
Moscow; and 

(4) the Hungarian revolution, as, indeed, all these 
other patriotic events of this decade, symbolizes the in- 
vincible force of nationalism which communist totalitari- 
anism cannot overcome. This moral and political force is 
identical with the force of our American patriotism; it is 
the same force that prevails today in free Asia and Africa. 
It is the force that manifests love for God and country, 
that upholds genuine national independence and freedom, 
that seeks personal economic and political liberty, that 
points to a community of nations based on justice and 
mutual respect. It is a force that cannot be /ogically and 
theoretically wedded to communist totalitarianism. The 
Hungarian revolt, as all of these uprisings, was not merely, 
in the negative, against communist totalitarianism and Rus- 
sian colonialism and imperialism but, in the positive. it 
was for the highest goals aspired to by every patriot behind 
the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, and in Communist Yugo- 
slavia itself. The genuine national flag, the primacy of one’s 
language, the spirit and symbols of national tradition and 
history were all brought forward in this revolt. Due to 
geographical and structural differences, they appeared, in 
part or whole, in all of the preceding uprisings. 


(2) HUNGARY—A LOST OPPORTUNITY 


In assessing the Hungarian revolution in relation to the 
free world, and particularly our own country, for reasons of 
geography, structure and time it posed a great opportunity 
for the expansion of freedom, for the establishment of a beach 
head of national freedom on the terrain of the Russian Com- 
munist Empire; but, sadly enough, it turned out to be a lost 
opportunity. Those of us who for years have recognized the 
prime importance of the invincible force of nationalism as 
the basic weapon against Communist imperialism and coloni- 
alism, who for years observed carefully the uprisings in various 
sectors of this empire, who consistently foresaw a cumulative 
succession of these revolts, who have firmly urged the steady 
implementation of our liberation policy, the implementation 
of the Kersten Amendment to the Mutual Security Act, the 
serious acceptance of the Sarnoff memorandum and the pas- 
sage of Senator Douglas’ measure on the formation of a 
Freedom Administration, can well take pride in the truth, 
accuracy and correctness of our position. 

It requires little imagination to visualize what could have 
been done in Hungary prior to the infamous day of November 
4 had we an operational arm to support its national revolu- 
tion entirely in line with our own peaceful policy of liberation. 
With the aim of establishing true peace and order, had there 
been contingents of free Hungarian fighters, as envisaged 
by the Kersten Amendment, to enter their native country, had 
there been a type of Berlin airlift operation to supply the 
patriotic Hungarian populace with food, clothing, medicines 
and other necessaries of life, had there been, as proposed in 
the Sarnoff and Douglas documents, a full coordination of 
our diplomatic, political and psychological efforts on all fronts 
successfully to seize this opportunity, it is most unlikely that 
the Russian tanks would have returned. 

There are many who urge us to do nothing in such situa- 
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tions for fear of a third world war. The spread of such paralyz- 
ing fear will inevitably lead us down the path of peace at any 
price. The risk in these immediate situations is by far smaller 
than the disaster-breeding risk we shall be bearing in the 
long run by doing nothing. Against the known background 
of unrest and dissension in the empire, Moscow is least pre- 
pared in these days to wage any global warfare. Russian bluff 
and bluster have always been typical of Russian diplomacy, 
and they are no less now. As the Holy Father so well pointed 
our in His Christmas message, these situations of precious 
opportunity demand the “courageous behavior of all who love 
the truth and the good... .” 

Then there are those who with shallow sophistication 
suggest that we do nothing, for the process of technical edu- 
cation in the Soviet Union will cause people to think and 
thus bring pressures for the good upon their rulers. The 
leading exponent of this misleading notion, who still finds 
it difficult to differentiate berween an Uzbek and a Russian, 
will find it even more difficult to explain why the considerably 
higher levels of technical education in Nazi Germany failed 
to bring about similar results. 

And there are those, like Mr. Kennan, who have suddenly 
claimed the art of prescience and now hold that we need 
not do anything because the Hungarian revolt signifies the 
beginning of the disintegration of the Communist Empire 
In what amounts to one of the most misleading and deceptive 
interviews of our day, Mr. Kennan, who only a few weeks 
before the June Poznan riots announced with authority the 
finality of the captivity of the enslaved nations and that we 
must reconcile ourselves to it, now claims in the November 
24 issue of the Saturday Evening Post that he foresaw these 
revolts as far back as eleven years ago in some obscure memo- 
randum he prepared at the time in the Department of Strate. 
Not that it would alter the character of this interview, but 
one is prone to ask whether his interviewer, Mr. Alsop, had 
himself actually seen this memorandum? 

The bold fact is that these false prophets have utterly 
misjudged the forces, the tendencies and developments that 
make up the political reality of the Communist colonial em- 
pire. How much more trust can the American public place in 
their judgments? Today, in the most strange alliance of 
thought, with the Daily Worker, the Communist dictator Tito 
and even Moscow and Peiping, many of these false prophets 
are prepared to wed the rational antitheses of nationalism 
and communism in the name of peace, the commonwealth of 
communist republics and the further progress of communist 
power. 


(3) THE EMERGING COMMONWEALTH OF COMMUNIS1 
REPUBLICS 


In the Communist empire today, there are many signs 
political, cultural and psychological—that point to the forma 
tion of a commonwealth of communist republics. A director 
ate in this pooled enterprise of Eurasian totalitarianism is 
in becoming, with the Titos, the Gomulkas, the Chou En-Lais 
assuming seats of equality on the communist board of 
directors. The visits between Tito and the Moscow oligarchs 
and the coming visit of Chou En-Lai to Moscow and Warsaw 
have been, are and will be conspiratorial sessions involving 
men who more than once have expressed their common, un 
dying devotion to the totalitarian communization of the world 
The artificial medium of national communism, held together 
by totalitarian force and coercion, is to be the means not only 
for thé salvation of the Communist empire but more so for 
its greater strength, vigor and power. 

This present, embryonic development is not new. Over a 
wider area it is simply an application of the old Russian 
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communist formula “national in form, socialist in content”. 
So-called national communism was tried in Ukraine during 
the twenties, but because of rising nationalist pressures, it 
gave way to the worst forms of Russian communist impres- 
sion imposed by Moscow upon the Ukrainian nation. How- 
ever, the complex of posers in the communist world today 
is different. Doubtless, it will be a test for Moscow to share 
its monopoly of power with the ascending directors in Bel- 
grade, Warsaw, Peiping and elsewhere; and by what we 
observe in the Soviet Union itself, there is good reason to 
believe that it will make this adjustment on the basis of the 
expedient principle “Live and let live” as applied to the 
communist world. The seeds of self-contradictory national 
communism were replanted by Moscow in “independent” 
Ukraine during the Pereyaslav celebrations of 1954. The 
Hungarian revolt has simply given further impetus to a 
process already observable close to the very base of the empire. 

By the lessons of Warsaw and Budapest and under the 
facade of national communism, the Communist empire under 
directorate rule may well survive the present situation stronger 
than ever. If we fail to support the true and genuine forces 
of nationalism in each communist-dominated country, this 
may well come to pass. If by misguided expedience we cast 
our material support to one or more of the communist di- 
rectors, we will be guaranteeing an even stronger empire by 
directorate rule. In any event, the pure and unadulterated 
force of nationalism will remain invincible in the Communist 
empire, regardless of its mode of control. 


(4) THE CERTAIN OPPORTUNITIES OF THE FUTURE 


For us, there will be the certain opportunities of the future. 
The forces of true nationalism in all of the captive non- 
Russian nations will not be harnessed to the Trojan Horse 
of national communism. The Hungarian uprising will not 
have concluded the series of patriotic upsurge. Despite the 
fact that some in our Government detest the appearance of 
chaos in Eastern Europe and Soviet Asia, the collapse of the 
Communist empire, whatever its form, is the fixed goal of 
national patriotism, and we must be prepared for it. 

For these certain opportunities of the future we must 
prepare now to effectuate the following: 

(1) to continue our policy of peaceful liberation but 
to implement it further along the lines suggested in the 
Sarnoff memorandum and the Douglas freedom measure; 

(2) with no apologies for our pursuit of world freedom, 
to make use of the funds annually appropriated under the 
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Kersten Amendment for the purposes intended by Con- 

ress; 

. (3) the establishment of a Joint Congressional Com- 

mittee on Information Services for the efficient coordination 

of all our radio and informational services, with concen 
trated attention given to Siberia and the multi-nationa 
complex of that vital area; 

(4) the creation of a Select House Committee to Ir 
vestigate the Alleged Independence of the Captive Nations: 

(5) the resumption of diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican, one of the most important listening posts in th: 
world; 

(6) persistent opposition to the recognition of Red 
China and its admission to the U. N., to the shipment of 
foodstuffs and other comsumer goods to the communist 
dominated countries which can produce these goods at th« 
cost of their rapid military build-up, and to trade with the 
communist world; and 

(7) effective opposition to the proposed visit of Com- 
munist director Tito to this country. We have sent a letter 
to President Eisenhower in this spirit and earnestly urge 
all here to do likewise in behalf of the honor of our Nation 
and the patriots of the various nations held captive in 
Tito’s communist domain. 

With several of these proposals actualized, we would be 
in the most advantageous position to create innumerable 
peaceful pressures aimed at greater liberalization in the 
Communist empire, at the abolition of slave labor camps, at 
the increase of consumer goods, at the staging of free elections 
in all captive lands. With our policy geared to the support 
of pure nationalism and the genuine independence of al! 
nations now in the Communist empire, we would achieve a 
single policy standard toward all nations in the world. As 
Vice-President Nixon stated it last August, to quote “Wé 
must be ready to meet Soviet moves, but we must also be 
prepared with all peaceful and honorable means to take the 
initiative in advancing everywhere the cause of human free 
dom . . . Our record in support of the dignity of man and 
the independence of peoples needs no apologies any place in 
this world.” 

My friends, our ideological course developed these many 
years has been strongly confirmed by fact and evidence 
Indeed, we must be ready, we must be prepared for the man) 
opportunities still to come—opportunities that the patriots 
of Hungary, Poland, Ukraine, Lithuania, Slovakia, Georgia 
Armenia, Turkestan, China and in all other parts of th: 
Communist empire will _—— to the world in the name of 
freedom and justice. Under God, we must not fail them. 


Has the Breakup of the Red 
Empire Begun? 


THERE ARE SPIRITUAL FORCES THAT CANNOT BE CONQUERED OR REPLACED 


By FERENC NAGY, LL.D., Former Prime Minister of Hungary, Vice Chairman Executive Committee Hungarian Nation« 
Council, Vice President International Peasant Union, Member of the Assembly, Captive European Nations, New York Cit) 


Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, December 17, 1956 


To begin with, permit me to thank The Economic Club of 
Detroit for its very kind invitation to speak at this luncheon. 
Detroit is the industrial center of America, and thus of all 
the world. The Economic Club occupies a distinguished place 
in the life of a city which is such an important industrial 


center. It can easily be understood, therefore, why I conside 
it an honor and privilege to have received this invitation, on 
which will enable me to discuss the Hungarian tragedy befor: 
such a distinguished audience. 

I was eager to come to Detroit for another reason. I know 
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that Hungarian engineering skill and Hungarian ‘labor have 
been contributing factors in building up this industrial center. 
Tens of thousands of Hungarians live in Detroit as respected 
and valued citizens. For this reason, Detroit, as one of the 
largest Hungarian centers, belongs in Hungarian history; that 
history to which the Hungarian revolt of the last few weeks 
has contributed such a glorious new chapter. 

My assignment here today is to speak about the extent to 
which the Hungarian revolution has contributed to the break- 
up of the Communist world empire. This assignment indicates 
your well-informed approach to the Hungarian question. You 
are right when you seek in the Hungarian freedom fight not 
only the answer to what it accomplished for the Hungarian 
people, but to what degree it has contributed to the downfall 
of world communism. Mr. Milovan Dijilas, former Vice- 
President of Yugoslavia, in a recent article on the Hungarian 
revolution pointed out that the significance of the Hungarian 
revolution was just as great as that of the French revolution. 
I feel that in international relations, the effect of the Hun- 
garian revolution is even greater than that of the French 
revolution. At the time of the French revolution certain 
countries were struggling with internal problems. The awak- 
ening people wanted to rid themselves of feudalism and the 
privileged character of the old world. Today, for the people 
of many nations, it is the question of national independence 
which presents the greatest problem, and the fight being 
waged is primarily not against internal oppressors, but against 
foreign oppressing powers. I am convinced that as the French 
revolution aided the struggle against feudalism in every 
country of the world, so will the Hungarian revolution pro- 
vide inspiration for all peoples who are struggling against 
oppression and the restoration of their national independence. 

Before I speak about the effect of the Hungarian revolt 
upon world communism, permit me to characterize this 
revolution, in order more easily to understand it. I would like 
first to answer the question which is often asked: to what 
degree is the West responsible for the outbreak of the Hun- 
garian revolt? We often hear such accusations against the 
Voice of America and Radio Free Europe. They are charged 
with having been responsible for inciting the Hungarian 
people to revolt. Those charges are not true. No foreign 
factor had a role in initiating the Hungarian revolt. I must go 
even further. I must also state that even in Hungary there 
were no persons who, or organizations which, had planned 
the revolt, or prepared the way for it. This revolution came 
about spontaneously through the united will of the people. 
While in the past history of Hungary all great events were 
identified with some great political or military leader, this 
revolt of the Hungarian nation had no outstanding political 
or military leaders. Every Hungarian participated in this revolt 
of his own free will, voluntarily—as individuals. It is this 
fact which makes the present Hungarian revolution the great- 
est event in history. 

It is hard for those who study the classic revolutions of the 
past to understand how an entire nation can revolt, without 
preparation, without well-known leaders, and how they can 
carry on when the hope for victory is very meager. To this 
I can reply: Let us not forget that we are living in a new 
world. In the past, great revolutions could be initiated only 
through the leadership of national figures. In this new world, 
civilized, cultured peoples are able and qualified to initiate 
and direct their own revolution. In past hopeless revolts, the 
leaders surrendered when they saw their struggle was in vain, 
and continuing would mean the needless sacrifice of the 
people. Since the Hungarian revolution has had no such great 
leaders, there is no one who can stop this revolt by his reason- 
ing—so the people are continuing their freedom fight. 
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Many people express wonder over the fact that although 
Communism has ruled Hungary for the past eight years, and 
apparently had won large masses as supporters of the com- 
munist cause, yet in this revolution non-communists and 
communists fought side by side with equal bravery. If we 
want to understand this, we must take note of the fact that 
in the instance of Hungary we are speaking of an unusual 
race. The Hungarians are a completely unrelated and inde- 
pendent people in Europe. This fact has developed in the 
Hungarian nation a special kind of national consciousness 
The Hungarian people know that one thousand years ago their 
ancestors succeeded in founding a stable state in a territory 
where, prior to this time, no other people were able to estab- 
lish a lasting community. The Hungarian people know, having 
learned from past history, that they are not confined to the 
task of surviving and of raising new generations. The people 
of Hungary are keenly aware that they have the role of repre- 
senting toward the East the civilization, culture and religion 
of the West. They know that they cannot continue to live as 
an oppressed nation because this precludes being equal to 
their great national aims. Thus, in every great struggle of 
the Hungarian nation we find the historical lesson, and can 
take pride in the fact that a nation destined to such great 
tasks cannot remain enslaved. 

Another reason for the united stand of the people of 
Hungary against Soviet repression can be found in the fact 
that the Hungarian people are aware that their destiny and 
national aspirations transcend those of Communism. The 
Hungarians are a progressive, democratic people. During the 
past eight years they have learned that communism does 
not represent progress, or democratic development. The people 
of Hungary have clearly recognized the true character of 
communism and have decided that communism represents 
the darkest reaction, a much darker reaction than that repre- 
sented by feudalism at the time of the French revolution. 
The Hungarian people recognized that communism stood in 
the way of progress and democracy. I think that this is one 
of the greatest lessons that can be learned by the free world, 
which is still threatened by communism, from the revolution 
in Hungary. 

The course of the Hungarian revolt is well known. On the 
23rd of October, from two o'clock in the afternoon until 10 
o'clock at night, the revolt underwent many changes. In the 
afternoon it began as a peaceful demonstration. By nightfall, 
when the Communist security police used armed force against 
the crowd, and killed young Hungarian youths, this demon- 
stration turned into a revolt. During the night when Soviet 
troops, who had been called in by the Communist govern- 
ment, attacked the assembled people, the revolt changed into 
a Hungarian fight for freedom. I would like to state that 
there are some people still, who believe that the Hungarian 
revolution was a civil war. Please do not disparage and de- 
nounce the Hungarian revolution by such conclusions. The 
Hungarian revolution was, and still is, a Soviet-Hungarian 
war—one which the Soviet Union began against the Hun- 
garian people. The Soviet Union has announced that the then 
Communist government asked for the intervention of Soviet 
forces to quell the revolting Hungarian masses. This question 
has not been clarified, and possibly never will be, as to what 
extent the Soviet Union used force to make the Communist 
government at Budapest ask for Soviet intervention. 

I would like to mention one or two outstanding facts in 
connection with the revolution itself. ‘The first is: that the 
unprepared, unorganized and almost. completely unarmed 
Hungarian people had completely paralyzed and beaten the 
Soviet forces which had been stationed in the country. This 
fact lends a very serious opportunity to military experts for 
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making a study of the moral strength of the Soviet army. 
Another noteworthy fact is: Although this was clearly a 
voluntary, spontaneous revolt of the Hungarian people, with- 
out direction, and without leaders, yet it was the purest, most 
sober revolution ever fought by a subjugated nation. I would 
like to emphasize this because the true greatness of a nation 
is not determined by the number of its inhabitants, its econom- 
ic strength, or its military power, but by the moral stand it 
takes in difficult times. The most critical times in the life 
of a nation are represented by revolutions. I can, and will, 
affirm that never in world history has there been a more 
soberly fought, purer revolution, or one waged for loftier 
ideals. 

Many people say that the people of Hungary made a mis- 
take in this revolution because it took five steps instead of 
one. There are those who believe that the revolt should have 
stopped at a kind of Titoism: a national communism which 
would not have provoked the military intervention of Soviet 
forces. Those who make such statements or write such articles 
do not know the laws or nature of a revolt. A revolt can be 
stopped only if the oppressing power offers more than the 
people demand. But if the people’s demands run into op- 
position, these demands are constantly increased and the 
people will keep up their struggle to the point of self-sacrifice. 
The Hungarian revolution would absolutely not have stopped 
at a Tito-type arrangement. The requisites of a Tito-type 
government are absent in Hungary, for Titoism necessitates a 
strong, united communist Party which stands behind its 
leader, as it does in Yugoslavia. In Hungary this is completely 
ibsent. There are not enough reliable communists in Hungary 
today from whom a strong staff could be recruited in support 
of a Titoist leader. So, the Hungarian people could not have 
stopped at a Titoist conception. They had to carry on their 
demands and their struggle to a complete democracy. 

Another question also arises in connection with the Hun- 
garian revolution. This question is the most timely of our 
present period. Why do the Hungarian people still wage this 
freedom fight when it is clearly apparent that they cannot 
emerge victorious against numerically superior Soviet forces? 
In a free world, where suffering is unknown, where the in- 
dividual is not degraded to the level of an animal, it is hard 
to understand the reply I shall make to this question. The 
Hungarian people are deeply convinced that they will be 
victorious. This conviction is just as strong today as it was 
in the first glorious days of the revolt. What gives this con- 
viction of victory to the Hungarian people? Primarily the 
fact that the Western world will not remain idle in its 
vigilance against communism, in view of recent Hungarian 
events. The Hungarian people believe with the utmost sin- 
cerity that the Hungarian question will not be dismissed 
from the agenda of international politics, and that the pressure 
from the Western world against the Soviet Union will become 
constantly stronger. They are also convinced that if those 
Eastern peoples who had entertained strong hopes for the 
spread of communism, become aware that communism does 
not lead to the realization of their national hopes and as- 
pirations, they, too, will exert pressure on the Soviet Union; 
and because of their love of liberty will support the Hun- 
garian Cause. 

Another hope of the Hungarian nation is that if the battles 
in Hungary persist and pressure. of world public opinion 
becomes unbearable for the Soviet Union, it will then be 
forced to seek an accord with the Hungarian nation. The 
people of Hungary are deeply convinced that if they give 
up their armed struggle—the boycott, the weapons of passive 
resistance and that of strikes—the world will soon forget 
them, abandon them, and pressure on the Soviet Union would 
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diminish. So, they are shedding their blood to keep the interest 
of the world for their cause alive. They are continuing their 
valiant struggle, accepting all sacrifices in the hope of a final 
victory. 

If I wanted to reply in one sentence to the question, whether 
or not the Hungarian revolution has contributed to the break- 
up of world communism, I would state: The revolt of the 
Hungarian nation has already crushed and demolished com- 
munism as an ideology. In trying to make a detailed reply to 
this question, we must first analyze: upon what does com- 
munism base its efforts to dominate the world? First, upon 
force of arms; then upon the spread of communist ideology 
After World War II, the Soviet Union decided to utilize 
political uncertainty for spreading communism. Since through 
the Yalta Pact it received the right to occupy and consolidate 
the countries of Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union decided 
to conquer these countries. While the United States and her 
allies truly democratized and rehabilitated the countries which 
came under Western occupation, such as Western Germany, 
Italy and Japan, the Soviet Union simply crushed and made 
satellites out of the Eastern European nations. The Soviet 
Union knew that this was provocation toward all the other 
parts of the world, so it began an armaments race. After the 
Soviet Union became convinced in Korea that communism 
could not be spread further by arms without the danger of 
a third world war, it decided upon another method of spread- 
ing communist ideology. This attempt came after the death 
of Stalin, and gained more momentum after the 20th Congress 
of the Communist Party in Moscow. Instead of stressing its 
armament program, the Soviet Union reverted to a plan of 
trying to convince the rest of the world that henceforth its 
efforts would be directed to the preservation of peace and 
lessening of international tensions. We must confess that this 
Soviet tactic worked. Not only in Asia and Africa, but in 
Western Europe and America as well, there were many wh 
believed in the sincere peace aims of the Soviet. A lessening 
of tension became apparent all over the world, as a result of 
these new Soviet policies. Western politicians were already 
planning actual co-existence. The economic circles of the fre« 
world built up large-scale plans for economic plans based on 
trade with the Soviet Union, Red China and Eastern-Europea: 
nations. 

Journalists who had visited the Soviet Union wrote con 
vincing reports of the spread of freedom, and the rising livin; 
standards of the communist countries. The radical intellectua': 
of the free world who had been held back from supportin; 
communism because of its terroristic characteristics, wer 
now openly identifying themselves with communist en 
deavors and aspirations. Among the youth of the free wor! 
the idea spread that communism was a lofty ideal, and tha 
it was a modern and fashionable point of view. I, who kno 
the true character of communism, was truly frightened th: 
communism because of the trusting nature of the West, wou! 
reach its goal of world domination without having to us 
armed force. 

The Hungarian revolution ended this spreading of con 
munist ideology. This revolt shattered the opinion of the po! 
ticians, the economists and the intellectuals, as well as th 
youth of the free world that communism wants peace; th: 
one can co-exist with communism. The politicians and th 
diplomats of the free world now see clearly that upon th 
part of the Soviet stressing co-existence was a breaking 
faith which, in reality, covered up the most bare-faced an 
aggressive imperialism. Economic circles are now convince 
that one cannot carry on business relations with the com 
munists, because the free world cannot gain from such 
contact. This serves only to strengthen the existence of com 
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munism. The intellectuals of the free world now can clearly 
see that in communist aspirations there is no humaneness, 
there are mo peace aims, no human dignity, and no respect 
for liberty. The youth of the free world can learn from the 
struggle and sacrifices of the Hungarian revolutionary youth 
that new generations cannot seek progress and democracy in 
communism. The peoples of Asia and Africa now seeking 
national independence can now see clearly that the Soviet 
Union is not the power to which they can entrust their na- 
tional aspirations for independence. They can see that wher- 
ever possible the Soviet Union crushes such hopes instead of 
supporting them. There is a general disillusionment all over 
the world regarding communism. This has been one of the 
lessons taught by the revolution in Hungary. 

Intellectuals, artists, writers, poets of world renown, who 
believed in communism as an ideology, have now abandoned 
communism and are opposed to it. Based on these examples, 
we can note that the Hungarian revolt dealt a deathly blow 
to communism as an ideology. An ideology can exist suc- 
cessfully, only if it can spread. When, for some reason, it 
must stand still, it can only lose. But if an ideology becomes 
the focal point of the entire world’s hatred and contempt—it 
is sentenced to death. A few months ago there was sympathy 
and apparent understanding in the world toward communism. 
Today there is apparent only revulsion and hatred toward 
communism. 

Let us see what can happen in practice to communism as 
a world power. First, let us consider the Eastern-European 
countries which were subjugated by communism. Although 
these countries did not follow the example of Hungary, and 
did not start a revolution against the Soviet, it cannot be 
doubted that they, too, were influenced by the Hungarian 
revolution. The communist leaders were torn between cross- 
fires. They were afraid of their people, and they are afraid 
of Moscow. There are no longer peoples in. Eastern Europe 
who are reliable from the standpoint of the Soviet. Communist 
indoctrination has failed in every country. The people are 
against communism. The governments are unpopular, and in 
their fear of their people are unreliable as far as Moscow is 
concerned. If the Hungarian revolution had received effective 
aid from the Western world during the first few days of its 
existence, it cannot be doubted that revolts would have broken 
out in every Eastern-European country. Even though there 
was no revolt in other Eastern-European countries, the effect 
of the revolution in Hungary is surely spreading. It will not 
be too long before other nations will rise up to regain their 
lost freedom and independence. 

The Hungarian revolt will have an effect in the Kremlin, 
too. It is a well-known fact that various factions are opposed 
to each other in the Soviet Union's government. That which 
opposed the policy of the “gloved hand” and de-Stalinization, 
the one which is now sharply accusing the other for making 
“concessions” in the Eastern European nations. The de- 
Stalinized group wants to justify the correctness of its policies 
by striving to continue these concessions in various countries 
of East Europe, thus ending the unrest among the masses. 
One cannot know which group will emerge from this struggle 
as the victor, but it can be stated that such dissension and 
inner struggle for power will have a detrimental effect in the 
Soviet Union. No one can doubt this. An undecided Soviet 
leadership, struggling against internal strife, will add to the 
weakening of the communist structure all over the world. 

One more factor which will have a decisive effect on 
breaking up the communist world empire is the economic 
problems of the Soviet Union and other communist countries. 
The Hungarian revolution has dealt an extraordinary blow 
upon the economy of the Soviet Union. The commercial 
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activities of the Soviet have been impeded, and its economic 
problems will grow. It is characteristic of communist econom- 
ics that the problems of the various countries have not been 
solved, even in those countries which have received significant 
contributions from abroad. It cannot be doubted that the 
recent revolution in Hungary has only added to the gravity 
of this problem. Neither the Soviet Union nor the other 
communist countries will be able to solve their own economic 
problems. 

Lastly the question arises: Is there a possibility that the 
Soviet Union will, in this most critical period, resort to the 
only solution—war? I do not believe that we need fear such 
a step. The Soviet Union cannot start a war when this would 
mean committing suicide. A dictatorship cannot start a war 
when it is the center of world hatred and contempt; when 
it has no hope that through communist infiltration it can 
hasten the crushing of its enemies. The Soviet Union cannot 
start a war because the example of Hungary clearly indicated 
to the Soviet leadership that in the event of a general war, all 
the subjugated Eastern-European nations would actively inter- 
vene against the Soviet Union. And lastly, the Soviet Union 
cannot start a war because its army is demoralized. An army 
whose 15 divisions were, in a matter of days, immobilized 
and conquered by an unarmed people, cannot begin a war. 

What future steps can the Soviet take? The only possible 
step for communism to take is to give up its ideas of world- 
domination and seek sincere cooperation and accord with the 
peoples of the free world. This means Hungary must be given 
up, as well as the other Eastern-European countries, and that 
the Soviet Union must retire to within its own borders. Then, 
if the Soviet Union can truly convince the free world of its 
honorable and peaceful intentions, it can, as in the decades 
prior to the Second World War, live in peace within its 
own borders. Maintaining imperialism, forcing its aspirations 
of world-domination, is equivalent to suicide for the Soviet 
Union. 

In this new international political situation I can recom 
mend to the free world only that it should remain strong: 
politically, economically, as well as militarily. There is a great 
need for taking a strong political stand, so that world opinion 
can believe in and trust a firm and decided Western leader- 
ship. So that the subjugated peoples of the world can look 
with renewed hope to the Western world because of its firm 
political stand. The West must remain economically strong, 
so that prosperity and well-being in the free world and else 
where can increase. It must remain strong militarily to be 
equal to any desperate and unforeseen measures which the 
Soviet Union might take. The free world must be ready to 
defend itself and ready to insure democracy and freedom 
all over the world. 

The Hungarian fight for freedom was not fought in vain 
It was not fought in vain from the standpoint of the Hun- 
garian people because, sooner or later, as a result of this 
glorious struggle, Hungary again will be a free, rich and 
independent nation. This revolution was not fought in vain 
from the standpoint of the free world. It has set an example 
for all freedom-loving people that ideals and spiritual re- 
sources are still stronger than all the forces of technology. It 
has shown that in the life of nations there are spiritual forces 
which cannot be conquered or replaced by a foreign ideology 

Thank you very much. 

ALLEN B. CROW: Your Excellency, I believe we have 
time for one or two questions. 

(Reading Question) “WOULD YOU CARE TO COM 
MENT ON HOW MUCH HELP YOU THINK THE 
UNITED NATIONS CAN GIVE IN THIS PRESENT 
SITUATION?” 
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HON. FERENC NAGY: First of all, I think the most 
important thing is that the United Nations should not allow 
the Hungarian case to be taken off its agenda, because while 
the Hungarian case will be on the agenda of this the most 
powerful and most important international organization, the 
United Nations, the Hungarian people can see some hope of 
support for their struggle and they will continue it. There 
are several other possibilities in the hands of the United 
Nations: economic pressure on the Soviet Union; political 
isolation of communism. So if the United Nations wants to 
help the Hungarian cause, they can help it by several means. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “BY WHAT 
MEANS DO YOU SEEK HUNGARIAN INDEPENDENCE 
IN THE NEAR FUTURE, AND HOW FAR CAN THE 
OTHER SATELLITES HELP?” 

HON. FERENC NAGY: As far as I can see there are only 
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two ways for the Soviet Union to solve the Hungarian prob- 
lem. Either they will try to re-establish a very strong and 
cruel Stalinist regime which would mean a military dictator- 
ship of the Soviet Union in Hungary, or they will have to 
make an agreement with the Hungarian people. I do not 
believe they can carry out the first idea because if they want 
to re-establish a strong communism in Hungary, they have 
to bring in not only soldiers from the Soviet Union, but 
hundreds of thousands of civilians as well; engineers for the 
locomotives, foremen for the factories, officers in the govern- 
ment offices. There are not enough reliable Communists in 
Hungary to take over this job for the Soviet Union. But | 
think this is impossible. I am ready to believe that they wil! 
find another possibility to make an agreement with the Hun- 
garian people. I do not believe they have captured Mr. Imre 
Nagy, the Revolutionary Prime Minister, to kill him, but they 
are trying to soften him and come to an agreement with him. 


Broadcast to the Nation, London, England, January 17, 1957 


OU WILL understand me when I say that it is with a 
y mixture of sorrow and pride that I speak to you as 
Prime Minister tonight. 

Sorrow because my friend and leader has had to lay down 
his burden because of grievous illness. A man of character and 
courage, I am sure there is not one of you in this country who 
does not join with me tonight in wishing him a safe voyage 
and a speedy restoration to health. 

And pride, yes, pride, on assuming the great office of Prime 
Minister. 

There is an immense job ahead, and we mean to do it. I 
have picked my team to get on with the job, and to get results 

and to keep on getting results. 

Every now and again since the war I have heard people say: 
Isn't Britain only a second or third class power now? Isn't she 
on the way out?” 

What nonsense! 

This is a great country and don’t let us be ashamed to say so. 
It has a superb record of achievement of every kind. The coun- 
try that produced the men who invented the steam engine, 
gave us penicillin and discovered radar, and the men who first 
mastered the atom; the country that built the first atomic 
power station, has no reason to quiver before temporary 
difficulties. 

After all, this year that has just passed, we have had alltime 
record exports and the best savings for years. Anyway, twice 
in my lifetime I have heard the same old tale about our being 
a second rate power, and I have lived to see the answer. 


COMMONWEALTH AND EUROPE 

It is true that in a material sense, population, the tonnage 
of steel made, or supplies of metals and raw materials, this 
island cannot match the vast resources either of the United 
States or of Russia. All the same, Britain is not alone. Think 
of the Commonwealth and all that this implies. 

Then there are the peoples of Europe. With these countries, 
with France perhaps particularly, we already have close ties. I 
firmly believe it is our destiny to work more and more closely 
with them. The total of the strength and wealth in all these 





communities, Commonwealth and Europe, is no less than that 
of the two giant powers. 

But of course it is not just material resources that make a 
nation great. It is character and leadership, not only in govern- 
ment but in industry, in the trade unions, in the home, every- 
where. 

There are certainly some problems ahead of us. We are al! 
pretty conscious of what they are. The shortage of petrol and 
oil for instance. 

I don’t intend tonight to go into all the pros and cons of 
past events in the Middle East. I believe history will justify 
what we did. The difficulties we are up against are the price 
we are paying for action. But remember the price of inaction, 
the price we would have had to pay for letting things slide, 
that might have been very high indeed. 

When we think of the future of our country—and it is the 
future I want to talk about tonight—there is a lot to be thank- 
ful for. When I first went into politics as the member for 
Stockton, all Tees-side was suffering from the great depression 
that followed the First World War. The older ones among you 
will remember those years. I have never forgotten them. 

Like so many other young men, I was struck with the in- 
equalities of wealth and especially the poverty caused by large- 
scale unemployment, and I'm afraid I rather rebelled against 
it. But a lot has been done since then. The great inequalities of 
wealth have disappeared. There is poverty and suffering still, 
particularly among retired folk and others with fixed incomes 


STANDARD OF LIVING 

But broadly speaking, the standard of living, the level of 
employment, and the enjoyment of life have steadily risen. W<« 
have built our defenses against want and sickness, and we are 
proud of it. 

Of course, however well it is managed, it costs, and must 
cost, a great deal of money. And then there is defense. That 
costs money too. How are we going to pay for it all? By our 
work, our skill, our brains, our know-how, in a word—our 
character. 

And now I must frankly come to a point on which people 
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differ. There is the old picture of the cake which is our na- 
tional wealth. I am sorry to drag in this old friend, but it does 
help to illustrate the point. 

There are some who are most anxious to see that the cake 
should be cut into slices of absolutely equal size, however thin. 
They don’t seem to bother about the size of the cake itself. 
They are thinking of the so-called “Equality State.” 

But I do not believe that is what our people want. Ample 
opportunity, not drab equality, that is what they want. No 
one should be allowed to sink below a decent level, but every- 
one should be free to rise according to his gifts, his work, and 
his worth. There is nothing to be ashamed of in getting to the 
top, whether it is your department, your profession, your busi- 
ness, your trade or whatever it is, or being paid in proportion 
to the size of job you do. 

The success of a country is the success of the men and 
women who make it up. This is the kind of thought behind 
the things we are going to try to do. Let me give you three 
brief examples, although you won't expect me here to an- 
nounce new policy: the place for that is Parliament—yet there 
are some things I want to say to you. 

First, power—the old sources of power, coal, gas, oil and 
electricity, and the new sources as well. We lead the world in 
the production of atomic energy for peaceful and industrial 
purposes, and we are going to stay in front. 

That is why I appointed as Minister of Power, not Fuel 
and Power, Power, Sir Percy Mills. He has tremendous experi- 
ence of business and also of working for the Government—in 
fact, he was my right hand man in reaching the target of 
300,000 kouses, and I believe we went beyond it. His job is 
to take over the direction of all our power resources. 


POWER KEY TO FUTURE 


Mind you, atomic energy is not going to solve all our prob- 
lems, at least for a long time. It is not the atom, it is coal, and 
men who get it from the ground, on whom our future will de- 
pend for many years to come. And, of course, oil. But power 
from all its sources is the key to the future. 

Now a word on defense. We certainly cannot do without 
our defenses. We have obligations to ourselves and to our 
partners. We must carry our fair share, but not more than 
our fair share. We are going to make sure that we are not 
spending money on things we do not need and on commit- 
ments we cannot sustain. There must be no waste of money. 
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No vested interests, however strong, and no traditions, how- 
ever good, must stand in our way. 

Then there is education. It is in the schools and universities 
where our characters are shaped. It is there too that we must 
look for the scientists, the technologists and the technicians we 
shall need in such growing numbers; and that is why we are 
building so many new schools and why we are making it possi- 
ble for more boys and girls to go on to the universities. That 
is why we are expanding our technical colleges. 

There is one more thing to which I must make reference. A 
lot of people are worried about our relations with the United 
States. The life of the free world depends upon the partnership 
between us. Any partners are bound to have their differences 
now and then. I always found it so. But true partnership is 
based on respect. 


No SATELLITE ROLE 


We do not intend to part from the Americans and we do 
not intend to be satellites. I am sure they do not want us to be 
so. The stronger we are, the better partners we shall be; and | 
feel certain that as the months pass we shall draw continually 
closer together with mutual confidence and respect. 

I have a fine body of colleagues—that is why I chose them, 
to get on with government. That is why there is not going to 
be an election. 

I am grateful to the old colleagues who stay with me, par- 
ticularly to Mr. Butler, my chief partner in this new enterprise. 
I am grateful to the old colleagues who thought it right to 
make way for others, and to those who care about what they 
do, not what they are called; and I am bringing in some new 
men. 

I have a strong and united team. I am not bothered by this 
business of calculating whether we are on the left or the right 
of the Conservative party. We all believe in progressive con- 
servatism, and we are going forward together and with con- 
fidence. 

Just one word more. The country expects leadership, and | 
shall do my utmost to give it. As for courage and character, I 
know the British people have this in full measure. All we need 
is confidence in our country and in ourselves. 

So, do not let us have any more defeatist talk of second- 
class powers and of dreadful things to come. Britain has been 
great, is great and will stay great, provided we close our ranks 
and get on with the job. 





Our Destiny Lies With All Free Nations 


“NO PEOPLE CAN LIVE TO ITSELF ALONE” 





By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 


Delivered at his second Inaugural, Washington, D. C., January 21, 1957 


tice, Mr. Speaker, members of my family and friends, 
my countrymen and the friends of my country wivere- 
ever they may be. 
We meet again, as upon a like moment four years ago, and 
again you have witnessed my solemn oath of service to you. 
I, too, am a witness, today testifying in your name to the 
principles and purposes to which we, as a people, are pledged. 
Before all else, we seek, upon our common labor as a nation, 
the blessing of Almighty God. And the hopes in our hearts 
fashion the deepest prayers of our whole people. 


M: CHAIRMAN, Mr. Vice President, Mr. Chief Jus- 


May we pursue: the right—without self-righteousness 

May we know unity—without conformity. 

May we grow in strength—without pride of self. 

May we, in our dealings with all peoples of the earth, ever 
speak truth and serve justice. 

And so shall America—in the sight of all men of goodwill— 
prove true to the honorable purposes that bind and rule us as 
a people in all this time of trial through which we pass. 

We live in a land of plenty, but rarely has this earth known 
such peril as today. 

In our nation work and wealth abound. Our population 
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grows. Commerce crowds our rivers and rails, our skies, har- 
bors and highways. Our soil is fertile, our agriculture produc- 
tive. The air rings with the song of our industry—rolling mills 
and blast furnaces, dynamos, dams and assembly lines—the 
chorus of America the bountiful. 

Now this is our home—yet this is not the whole of our 
world. For our world is where our full destiny lies—with men, 
of all peoples and all nations, who are or would be free. And 

for them—and so for us—this is no time of ease or of rest. 

In too much of the earth there is want, discord, danger. New 
forces and new nations stir and strive across the earth, with 
power to bring, by their fate, great good or great evil to the 
free world’s future. 

From the deserts of North Africa to the islands of the South 
Pacific one-third of all mankind has entered upon an historic 
struggle ior a new freedom: freedom from grinding poverty. 
Across all continents, nearly a billion people seek, sometimes 
almost in desperation, for the skills and knowledge and assis- 
cance by which they may satisfy from their own resources, the 
material wants common to all mankind. 

No nation, however old or great, escapes this tempest of 
change and turmoil. Some, impoverished by the recent World 
War, seek to restore their means of livelihood. In the heart of 
Europe, Germany still stands tragically divided. So is the whole 
continent divided. And so, too, all the world. 

The divisive force is international communism and the 
power that it controls. 

The designs of that power, dark in purpose, are clear in 
practice. It strives to seal forever the fate of those it has en- 
slaved. It strives to break the ties that unite the free. And it 
stiives to Capture—to exploit for its own greater power—all 
forces of change in the world, especially the needs of the hun- 
gry and the hopes of the oppressed. 

Yet the world of international communism has itself been 
shaken by a fierce and mighty force; the readiness >f men who 
love freedom to pledge their lives to that love. 

[Through the night of their bondage, the unconquerable will 
of heroes has struck with the swift, sharp thrust of lightning, 
Budapest is no longer merely the name of a city; henceforth 
it is a new and shining symbol of man’s yearning to be free. 

Thus across all the globe there harshly blow the winds of 
change. And we—though fortunate be our lor—know that we 
can never turn our backs to them. 

We look upon this shaken earth, and we declare our firm 
and fixed purpose—the building of a peace with justice in a 
world where moral law prevails. 

The building of such a peace is a bold and solemn purpose. 
To proclaim it is easy. To serve it will be hard. And to attain 
it, we must be aware of its full meaning—and ready to pay its 
full price. 

We know clearly what we seek, and why. 

We seek peace, knowing that peace is the climate of free- 
dom. And now, as in no other age, we seek it because we have 
been warned, by the power of modern weapons, that peace 
may be the only climate possible for human life itself. 

Yet this peace we seek cannot be born of fear alone; it must 
be rooted in the lives of nations. There must be justice, sensed 
and shared by all peoples, for, without justice the world can 
know only a tense and unstable truce. 

There must be law, steadily invoked and respected by all 
nations, for without law, the world promises only such meager 
justice as the pity of the strong upon the weak. But the law of 
which we speak, comprehending the values of freedom, affirms 
the equality of all nations, great and small. 

Splendid as can be the blessings of such a peace, high will 
be its cost; in toil patiently sustained, in help honorably given, 
in sacrifice calmly borne 
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We are called to meet the price of this peace. 

To counter the thredt of those who seek to rule by force 
we must pay the costs of our own needed military strength and 
help to build the security of others. 

We must use our skills and knowledge and, at times, ou: 
substance, to help others rise from misery, however far th« 
scene of suffering may be from our shores. For wherever in the 
world a people knows desperate want, there must appear a: 
least the spark of hope, the hope of progress—or there wi! 
surely rise at last the flames of conflict. 

We recognize and accept our own deep involvement in th: 
destiny of men everywhere. We are accordingly pledged « 
honor, and to strive to fortify, the authority of the United 
Nations. For in that body rests the best hope of our age for 
the assertion of that law by which all nations may live i: 
dignity. 

And beyond this general resolve, we are called to act a re 
sponsible role in the world’s great concerns or conflicts- 
whether they touch upon the affairs of a vast region, the fat« 
of an island in the Pacific, or the use of a canal in the Middlc 
East. 

Only in respecting the hopes and cultures of others will w: 
practice the equality of all nations. Only as we show willling 
ness and wisdom in giving counsel—in receiving counsel and 
in’ sharing burdens, will we wisely perform the work of peace 

For one truth must rule all we think and all we do. Ni 
people can live to itself alone. The unity of all who dwell in 
freedom is their only sure defense. 

The economic need of all nations—in mutual dependence- 
makes isolation an impossibility, not even America’s prosperity 
could long survive if other nations did not prosper. No natio: 
can longer be a fortress, lone and strong and safe. And any 
people, seeking such shelter for themselves, can now build 
only their own prison. 

Our pledge to these principles is constant, because we be 
lieve in their rightness. 

We do not fear this world of change, America is no strange: 
to much of its spirit. Everywhere we see the seeds of the sam« 
growth that America itself has known. 

The American experiment has, for generations, fired th: 
passion and the courage of millions elsewhere seeking fre« 
dom, equality, opportunity. And the American story of ma 
terial progress has helped excite the longing of all need; 
peoples for some satisfaction of their human wants. The: 
hopes that we have helped to inspire, we can help to fulfi 

In this confidence we speak plainly to all peoples. 

We cherish our friendship with all nations that are or wou! 
be free. We respect, no less, their independence. And, when, 1: 
time of want or peril, they ask our help, they may honorab!\ 
receive it: for we no more seek to buy their sovereignty tha: 
we would sell our own. Sovereignty is never bartered amun 
free men. 

We honor the aspirations of those nations which, now aj 
tive, long for freedom. We seek neither their military allian 
nor any artificial imitation of our society. And they can kno: 
the warmth of the welcome that awaits them when, as mu 
be, they join again the ranks of freedom. 

We honor, no less in this divided world than in a kk 
tormented time, the people of Russia. We do nox dread, rath 
do we welcome, their progress in education and industry. 

We wish them success in their demands for more intell« 
tual freedom, greater security before their own laws, fuller e: 
joyment of the rewards of their own toil. For as such thin; 
may come to pass, the more certain will be the coming of th. 
day when our peoples may freely meet in friendship. 

And so we voice our hope and our belief that we can help « 
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heal this divided world. Thus may the nations cease to live in 
trembling before the menace of force. Thus may the weight 
of fear and the weight of arms be taken from the burdened 
shoulders of mankind. 

This, nothing less, is the labor to which we are called and 
our strength dedicated. 
And so the prayer of our people carries far beyond our own 
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frontiers, to the wide world of our duty and our destiny. 

May the light of freedom, coming to all darkened lands 
flame brightly—until at last the darkness is no more. 

May the turbulence of our age yield to a true time of peace, 
when men and nations shall share a life that honors the dignity 
of each, the brotherhood of all. 

Thank you very much. 





“Silence -- An Employee 
Relations Pitfall’ 


BY OUR SILENCE WE TOO OFTEN STAND CONVICTED AS CHARGED 











By C. J. DOVER, Consultant 


Employee Communication & Group Relations, General Electric Company, 


New York City, N.Y. 


Delivered at the General Session of the Ninth National Conference, Public Relations Society of America, Milwaukee, 


Y ASSIGNED TOPIC is a controversial one. But 
friendly disagreement and honest differences of opin- 
ion surely are healthy signs of progress in our Public 

Relations Society of America. Then, too, most of us probably 
see the merit in the contention that if any two P. R. men agree 
on everything, one of them is unnecessary! 

My subject is management’s relationship with employees— 
and, specifically, what we say (and fail to say) in typical 
communication with employees. This topic should interest 
all of us—and perhaps has received too little attention from 
this platform in the past. Many of us have employee relations 
or employee communication responsibilities—and thus have 
a substantial voice in management’s annual expenditure of an 
estimated $500,000,000 on employee communication. But 
every management PR person, regardless of whether he has 
specific employee relations responsibility, has a vested interest 
here. The name given this session—‘Public Relations Aspects 
of Employee-Management Relations’— is significant. The basic 
relationship between employer and employee casts either light, 
or shadow, on management's relationship with every public. 
For example, the finest plant community relations program in 
existence will crumble under the slightest strain, if it’s built 
on a rotten foundation of poor employee relations. This 
unavoidable interrelationship between public and employee 
relations is one reason behind the growing tendency to com- 
bine these two functions in the corporate structure. So the 
importance of Employee Relations should be apparent to 
every management PR man. 

My aim today, speaking as one member of this Society to 
his associates, is to criticize—constructively, I hope—certain 
widely-accepted employee relations patterns. My basic thesis is 
that management silence is the Achilles heel of employee 
relations—silence on those controverstal issues which are most 
important from the employees’ standpoint, that this silence 
too often is hurting our standing with employees—and that, 
conversely, forthrightness is one of our greatest needs. 

We in PRSA have long emphasized that good public rela- 
tions is “good deeds, publicly recognized;” that we first should 


do right, before we communicate with our publics. The em- 


phasis on good deeds has been soundly placed, and has done 
much to raise PR status from mere press-agentry. But a study 


—— 
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of the usual content of employee communication today com- 
pels the observation that perhaps too many of us are too 
often forgetting that speaking wp is still a vital part of our 
public relations formula. 

Management expends millions of dollars and billions of 
words on employee communication. We have assembled the 
greatest array of communication channels and techniques in 
history. We use magazines, newspapers, posters, letters, read- 
ing racks, bulletin boards, radio, TV, public address systems, 
newsletters, daily bulletins, loudspeaker systems, billboards, 
round-table conferences and individual and mass meetings 
And never has so much effort been put into saying so little 

For, in spite of this massive effort, we've got to face up 
to the fact that most of us in management religiously observe 
a conspicuous “Zone of Silence.” Too many of us consistently 
refuse to speak up on certain employee-centered, controversial 
issues. Let me be specific. The controversial issues I’m talking 
about are those which bring sharply different points of view, 
and which often lead to open dispute and conflict among 
businessmen, union officials, government representatives, and 
employees. Here are nine examples of such issues: 
Automation. 

Union negotiations, strikes and work stoppages 
Specific political issues. 

Union representation elections. 

Product price increases. 

The so-called “Guaranteed Annual Wage.” 
Employee pay, and how it is set. 

Increases in the cost-of-living. 

9. Compulsory union membership. 

Surely we can agree that issues such as these are of great 
importance from the employee's point of view. But it is 
precisely here that management usually gets that peculiar 
form of hoof-and-mouth disease that has only one symptom— 
silence. Plenty of evidence substantiates this “Zone of Silence,” 
including studies made by *ELRIC and the Opinion Research 
Corporation. But, for the most dramatic test of all, just select 
at random several of the 8,000 employee publications on 
which business annually spends about $150 million, and search 
their columns for forthright persuasive management state- 
ments on any of these issues. 

Some of us fancy that we're being forthright when we mass 
produce millions of vapid words about the free enterprise 
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system. If someone would only patent that approach, maybe 
the rest of us could be free of it for 17 years—and get on with 
the vital business of communicating with employees on what 
is worrying them at the present time. 

Admittedly, it's most important that all of us do everything 
we can to bring about a better understanding of our American 
system. But we'll do far better if we talk less in pleasant- 
sounding abstractions, and talk more about sp-cific issues 
which are of key importance both to employees and to the 


nation as a whole 
Employees worry about mournful pronouncements that 


automation will create breadlines. We know that this is pure 
pap, but we usually say so only in staff meetings. 

Employees are told that the presence of motion picture 
cameras or stop-watches on the plant floor signal a greedy 
speedup” effort by managemengy We know that these are 
merely methods of determining what constitutes a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay—and is part of our constant effort 
to stay competitive and maintain employee job security. But 
we seldom tell this story to employees. 

Employees are told that compulsory union membership is 
good for them and good for the nation. Many of us disagree, 
believing instead that forcing employees to join a union as a 
condition of employment is just as bad for all concerned as 
were the “Yellow Dog” contracts—that earlier, undesirable 
practice of forcing employees to agree mot to join a union as 
a condition of employment. But how many of us in manage- 
ment take a stand on this issue of compulsory unionism, and 
communicate it to employees? 

Some of us vigorously support the view expressed by the 
Koppers Co. president in the Harvard Business Review last 
year—and have been very forthright about such issues as tax 
legislation and public power. We can applaud this courageous 
stand. But we can still observe that such matters as the 
guaranteed annual wage, and “Right to Work” laws are 
certainly of direct, current concern to many employees. And 
we all know that the management which has talked frankly 
to its employees about GAW or “Right to Work” is about as 
rare as a whooping crane. 

Employees are subjected to a continuous barrage of anti- 
Taft-Hartley arguments. Most of us think the Act basically is 
sound, but we tend to state our views only in the safety of our 
panelled offices 

Inflationary forces in the economy bring increases in the 
cost of living and drive prices of our products up. Our em- 
ployees are led to believe that this is caused by greedy busi- 
nessmen, who are profiteering at the expense of the working 
man. Management's answer usually is “no comment.” 

Why do so many of us have this head-in-the-sand attitude? 
Why this curious, illogical “Zone of Silence?” There are many 
complex, causal factors involved here, but the evidence sug- 
gests that at least one of the reasons for our lack of forth- 
rightness is simple habit—a bad habit of automatically dis- 
missing any suggestions for forthright communication by in- 
dulging in quick, unthinking use of convenient and shop- 
worn excuses. Let’s examine together the validity of six of the 
more common alibis used to justify this tongue-tied afhiction 
which seems to overpower most businessmen at just that 
moment when it’s most important for them to speak up. 

Number one on the alibi parade is this little gem—"“IF WE 
SPEAK UP, OUR MESSAGE WILL BE CALLED ‘PROP. 
AGANDA".” Now, certainly, we should not distort the facts, 
present half-truths and otherwise engage in “propaganda” in 
its evil, popular-connotation meaning. But the issues get more 
sharply in focus if we avoid the semantical swamps. We ob- 
viously are in the business of mass persuasion. We persuade 
people to buy our products. We persuade the public that we 
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are good corporate citizens. We persuade employees to observe 
good safety precautions on the job. Why should we suddenly 
get a blind spot when it comes to persuading employees that 
their own best interests require a fair hearing of management’; 
views on employee-centered controversial issues? I submit, 
ladies and gentlemen, that we are selling short the employee's 
sense of fairness when we so hastily assume that he will ob- 
ject to an honest statement of how we stand. If our deeds have 
been right—if we've treated that employee fairly, he wil! 
rarely resent giving our views a fair hearing—regardless of 
whether he happens to agree or disagree with the position we 


take. 
Alibi number two is... “IF WE SPEAK UP, WE'LL LOSE 


CREDIBILITY WITH EMPLOYEES.” This glittering little 
half-truth is a favorite of the ostrich set. “Look,” we are told, 
“we just had a readership survey and the employees rated the 
publication 99% in credibility! They gave only a 51% credi- 
bility rating to the union publication!” This sounds good until 
you look at the employee publication. It has usually been cast, 
not in the image of an incompetent editor, as we so often 
hear, but in the image of their bosses. The front page features 
a four-column, boxed message from the president, which, in 
three thousand words of deathless prose, forever enshrines the 
nobility of the concept of “teamwork.” The editorial on page 
2 urges employees to drive safely. Page 3 has a total of 482 
names contained in gossip columns with screamingly funny 
titles like “Stockroom Scuttlebutt.” Page 4 presents enchanting 
photographs of vacationing employees, displaying 3-inch 
grins and 6-inch bluegills. Such a publication is very aptly 
called a house organ, since one definition of an organ is “A 
wind instrument.” The only puzzling thing about the magni- 
ficent, 99% credibility rating is how to account for that miss- 
ing one per cent. 

The union publication, on the other hand, doesn’t seem to 
regard its credibility rating quite so seriously. Its front page 
may call in ringing terms for the election of Stevenson or 
Morse or Williams or Clark or someone else deemed to be 
dedicated to the best interests of the working man. Elsewhere 
in its pages it may denounce automation, Taft Hartley, cor- 
porate profit, “Right to Work” laws, and businessmen in gen- 
eral. Now I'm not suggesting that management endorse spe- 
cific candidates for office. Nor am I suggesting that there's 
no place in employee communication for warm, chatty items 
which are purely entertaining or informational in nature. Bu 
I am suggesting that forthrightness on controversial issues 
does not necessarily lower credibility. And I’m also suggesting 
that to regard 100% credibility as the supreme goal reflects the 
misguided notion that employee communication is an end in 
itself. Just what good is 100% credibility if it’s built on a 
base of never having said anything on those issues most im- 
portant to employees? A recent Opinion Research survey 
asked employees to state whether business, government or 
union leaders were primarily responsible for improvements in 
living standards and individual freedom. Business leaders, in 
this significant and broad-sample survey, ran emphatically last. 
behind union and government officials. But, in the face of 
evidence such as this, too many of us still console ourselves 
with anemic publications and impeccable credibility ratings! 

Alibi Number 3 takes some such form as “ITS TOO 
RISKY.” The thinking here is that to take a position on a hot 
issue involves risk—perhaps the risk of losing prestige among 
our employees if a given issue finally is resolved in a manner 
not to our liking—or perhaps the ever-present risk that to be 
openly partisan may boomerang, and solidify employee op- 
position to the management stand. 

The most glaring fallacy of this alibi is the false assumption 
that there is mo risk in keeping quiet. To the contrary, the 
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evidence is terrifyingly abundant that the greatest risk of all 
is silence. In this modern, industrial society there is no such 
thing as a communication vacuum. Our employees are regu- 
larly exposed to hard-hitting, anti-management arguments. 
Some of the anti-business spokesmen are honest men. But 
most are irresponsible demagogues who quickly rush into the 
void created by management silence. They fill the eyes and ears 
of employees with lies and distortions. Their aim is to generate 
discord, to create class conflict and to convince all concerned 
that management consists of hideous creatures who have doilar 
signs for eyeballs and a secret desire to make every office and 
every plant a sweatshop. But the point is that, regardless of 
whether the anti-management tirade comes from honest men, 
do-gooders, or demagogues, by owr silence we too often stand 
convicted as charged. 

When an institution remains silent in the face of years of 
flaying, smearing and condemning of its actions and its in- 
tentions, common sense should tell us that many people will 
become convinced that the charges are true. This is how the 
“big lie” becomes truth. But, if more objective evidence is 
needed, let’s consider a conclusion which may be clearly drawn 
from an extensive study at Yale of factors influencing atti- 
tudes: 

“From the moment an untruth is aimed at an institution, it 

must be attacked vigorously and revealed for what it is, for 

if it is allowed to go unchallenged, im a short time, it is 
likely to be accepted as the truth.” 

Alibi Number 4 is “WED BE GOING OVER THE 
UNION’S HEAD.” Many companies which deal with unions 
seem to believe that for management to communicate di- 
rectly and forthrightly with employees on controversial sub- 
jects somehow abrogates a right held exclusively by union 
officials. Where this kind of curious thinking predominates, 
it’s not unusual to find a situation where a union official can 
press a button today, and paralyze production in all of that 
company’s plants tomorrow—with or without giving the 
employees a reason. And if he does give a reason, and it’s mot 
a good one, the company often seems powerless, even with 
truth and logic on its side, to persuade the employees to ignore 
the walkout order and come to work. Those of us who are in 
such a situation should be pondering Lord Acton’s warning 
that “Power tends to corrupt, and absolute power tends to 
corrupt absolutely.” There are many elements in the accumu- 
lation of power. But, apart from a past record of deeds, per- 
haps the most important single factor is a freely-used system 
of communication with the people whose direct actions are 
decisive in any controversy. The only basic power which exists 
at the bargaining table is the support of the employees. And 
how can management expect employee support if it has never 
communicated its stand on the issues? This silence, in effect, 
gives the union a virtual communication monopoly on the 
truly important issues. Bernard Berelson, one of the nation’s 
top social scientists, warns us of the clear and present danger 
of a communication monopoly. Here are his words: 

“This is of central importance: communication has effects 

upon converting opinion under conditions of monopoly 

which are much greater than its effects under conditions 

of competition . . .” 
In plain English, this warns us that if we shut up we'll 
probably be shut out. To be forthright is not being anti-union. 
It is being pro-employee. No responsible businessman or 
union official would seriously deny the other's right to state 
honestly his view on employee-centered issues. But manage- 
ment is waiving that right, when it justifies its silence with 
the pious statement that “We mustn’t go over the union’s 
head.” Indeed, we are abdicating our moral responsibility to 
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act in the best interests of our employees. Surely, our genera- 
tion should need no reminder that appeasement is scarcely 
a workable formula for meeting controversy. 

Another excuse we sometimes hear is that .. . “THE 
TRADE ASSOCIATION CAN DO THIS JOB FOR US.” In 
the interests of time I'll say here only that employee com- 
munication is what DuPont's Harold Brayman recently called 
it—strictly a “do it yourself” deal. If management can't face 
up to the problem, there’s scant hope that employees ever 
will be effectively exposed to the management view. 

Last On my list is a group of alibis. I call it the “BARN- 
YARD CHORUS OF FOLKLORE”. This is a small collection 
of some of the most frequent defense mechanisms manage- 
ment uses. There are many variations of these, all as much 
out of place in our industrial society as a blacksmith forge 
But this grouping, with or without music, goes something 
like this: “Don’t stir up the animals” — — “Let sleeping 
dogs lie” — — “You can't win a contest with a skunk” — — 
“Never wrestle with a pig, you'll both get dirty.” Now, once 
and for all, let’s face it. These “old wives’ tales” usually are 
simply convenient and glib alibis for cowardly behavior or 
communication ineptness. It is stupid and shortsighted to 
shut Our eyes and pretend we have no audience. Our em- 
ployees are there. They are listening. We must speak or suffer 
the sad consequences of silence! And the common assumption 
that management cannot be forthright without degrading itself 
is ridiculous. Silence and mud-slinging are not the only al- 
ternatives. It’s both possible and desirable for management to 
speak up with dignity and with honest conviction. Still an- 
other assumption inherent in this “Barnyard Chorus of Folk- 
lore” is that we'll somehow penalize ourselves if we take the 
initiative in employee communication . . . that if, say, auto- 
mation is not at the moment being attacked by anti-manage- 
ment spokesmen, therefore, we should avoid communi- 
cating about it. But why must we always wait for our nose 
to be bashed in before we begin to fight? Thoughtless reliance 
on glib alibis like “Let sleeping dogs lie” is one reason why 
the defensive posture is traditional with businessmen. This 
“barnyard-chorus” type of thinking so many times prevents 
management forthrightness until after a strike, or some other 
catastrophe has occurred. Thus, the “folklore” obscures what 
ought to be apparent; namely that the company which remains 
silent until it’s in bad trouble can expect few results from 
too-little and too-late communication. 

* * * 


Ladies and gentlemen, time does not permit the identi- 
fication of other common alibis for management silence— 
nor a discussion of such things as the most appropriate timn- 
ing, channels and content mix of employee communication on 
controversial issues. 

I do want to make it clear, however, that I'm not suggesting 
that every company should start firing controversial bomb- 
shells next week. Experience suggests that there are four 
prerequisites to management success with this kind of com- 
munication: 

1. First, that. management has a record of trying to do the 
right thing—voluntarily—in the balanced best interests of its 
customers, employees, shareowners, vendors, and the general 
public. Certainly no company which has been treating its 
employees unfairly should bother getting forthright on con- 
troversial issues. Words without good deeds are as useless 
as a candle in a blizzard. 

2. Second, that effective communication needs to be sold 
in as a basic function of managing the enterprise; a way to 
improve employee-employer understanding; a way to upgrade 
performance in waste, spoilage, quality, productivity, ab- 
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senteeism, and turnover; in short, a way to make money, not 
a way to spend money. 

). Thirdly, the communication function must be properly 
organized and integrated into the basic line organization—so 
that effective planning and measuring of the effort can occur. 

It is becoming apparent to many companies that internal 
and external communication effectiveness can be maximized 
if the public relations and industrial relations functions are 
combined under one executive reporting directly to the 
president. 

4. Finally, communication has got to be practiced not just 
as a downward barrage from management, but as a dynamic, 
two-way process involving employee participation, and a 
demonstrated desire by management to listen as well as to 
speak. 

But many of us who substantially meet these requirements 
are still slaves to the “Zone of Silence.” We still stick to 
metal-cutting and paper-shuffling while our employees de- 
liberate and come to decisions on job-connected, social, eco- 
nomic and political issues. We still slink off and are incon- 
spicuous while some fuzzy-thinking character regurgitates 
Lincoln Steffens, or Karl Marx, or Harold Laski. We still 
suffer in silence as some self-appointed Messiah plays back 
the bad business practices of an earlier era, and attempts to 
convince all concerned that the same things are characteristic 
of business today. 

This kind of management silence is wholly illogical. Cer- 
tainly, the business system is far from perfect. But let’s stop 
letting our detractors persuade the public and our employees 
that the occasional exceptions to corporate good behavior are 
typical of the whole structure. There is no good reason why 
we should forever remain silent or on the defensive. Com- 
munication, and particularly employee communication, gives 
us a powerful, new management dimension. We've got plenty 
to be proud of, and plenty to talk about! We have the overall 
good intentions and remarkable achievements of American 
business during the past 15 years of war and peace. We've 
got exciting vistas of future progress which stagger the 
imagination, and which promise to bring better living for 
all the people. And, if we can keep our system free and com- 
petitive, these future prospects are far more possible of 
realization than any planned Utopia from Plato to Bellamy. 
But we've also got the issues of today, almost every one of 
which, in one way or another, threatens the continuation of 
our free system, and we CAN face up to them. 

We have a growing mass of evidence that a respected 
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management CAN be forthright on the important issues 
CAN, at best, substantially and favorably affect employee 
opinions and actions, and CAN, at the very least, get a fair 
hearing of its honest views. The experience of several con- 
cerns, including my own company, General Electric, can be 
cited as evidence. But you'll see some examples and hear 
some of the evidence, in the next presentation today. 

There's nothing new or revolutionary in most of what I've 
said. The fact of the “Zone of Silence” is indisputable. The 
cause, the full range of symptoms, and the cure are matters 
of opinion. I don’t think anyone has ail these answers yet 
But shouldn't we stop regarding these crucial areas as a kind 
of family skeleton? Let’s face up to them, discuss them, 
debate them, and throw the white glare of logic on them 
These are questions which those of us in public, industrial or 
personnel relations should be answering, if we are to meet 
such challenges as co-determination, and other organized 
determined efforts to lessen mutual trust and understanding 
between employee and employer. 

Everyone in our kind of work is basically in the business 
of pleasing people. Surely it would be fatal to us if we could 
not comprehend what is #mportant to people. And yet, how 
many of us who share the responsibility for communicating 
with employees can look deep inside our hearts and say with 
conviction, “We've been communicating with employees pri- 
marily on matters of top importance from their standpoint”? 

It seems to me that we should be forthright because this 
is the essence of the democratic process—because of the con 
viction that silence is mot in accord with dignity and respect 
due our employees, and because common sense tells us that 
informed employees are not easily persuaded to take action 
damaging to their own best interests. 

I'd like to conclude with a restatement of my basic theme 
1. That the great majority of those of us who are responsib!e 

for employee communication too often use weak alibis 

and unthinking defense mechanisms as excuses for staying 
inside the “Zone of Silence” on top-importance, employe« 
centered issues—and, 

2. That this is truly an employee relations pitfall, becaus« 
by our lack of courageous forthrightness we are likely 
to stay outside the hearts and minds of our employees! 

An observation made more than.a century ago by a per 
ceptive Frenchman is quite relevant. Here’s what he said: 

“Truth may not only be violated by falsehood; it may be 

equally outraged by silence.” 

Thank you. 


Inflation as a Way of Life 


A SHORT ONE AND A NONE-TOO-MERRY ONE 
By ROGER M. BLOUGH, Chairman of the Board, United States Steel Corporation 


Delivered before the National Editorial Association, Chicago, Illinois, November 9, 1956 


N THE MIDST of all the discord that pervades this earth 

today, there is, I think, at least one grain of comfort to 

be found: The Presidential campaign is over. The tumult 

ind the shouting have died—politically speaking. The precinct 

captains and the king-makers have departed—or, with voter 
ipprobation, have tarried 

And now that our tired eardrums are crying for a well- 

earned rest, | ask myself why—after all the oratorical pyro- 

technics with which we have recently been enlightened . . . 

why after the tornado of unrestrained statements—after the 


bountiful verbal bouquets that have moved so gracefully 
and fro among the candidates in the last few days . . . wh) 
afcer all this well of words, you gentlemen would want « 
listen to another talk. 

I realize that that is leading—as the fight boys say—with 
my chin. And before you can say in a loud chorus: “We don 
know why either,” I'll quickly duck by reminding you that 
you asked for it; and by adding that I'm mighty glad yo 
did—for a number of reasons: 

In the first place, you gentlemen are, I believe, in th 
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enviable and privileged position of representing what our 
Government is pleased to call “Small Business.” And during 
all of the Presidential campaigns that I can remember, it has 
been dinned into my ears that Smal! Business is the epitome 
of virtue. So you will readily understand what a pleasure it 
is for me on this occasion to find myself consorting—even 
so briefly—with the angels. And especially, with such suc- 
cessful angels! 

More importantly, however, it seems to me that—here on 
the home front—our nation faces a number of problems and 
Opportunities that are of great concern to us all; and I should 
like to discuss one of them with you today—not only because 
{ know you understand it and appreciate its gravity, but 
because I can think of no group which is better qualified to 
do something about it. 

As newspaper editors, I think of you as thoughtful men. 
I know you are influential men in your communities. Your 
communities are, for the most part, the small and middle- 
sized towns and cities which constitute the backbone of 
America. And because your voice is understood, and re- 
spected, and believed in these communities, it is heard—like 
the Biblical voice of the turtle—throughout the land. 

You write and publish local stories for local people. You 
know many of your readers personally; and you understand 
them and their way of thinking. But at the same time you 
also bring them the news of the outside world—the national 
and foreign news. So you constantly see both sides of the 
coin—local and national—large and small—political and 
non-political—public and private—destructive and construc- 
tive. 

Where then, could anyone find a better forum in which to 
discuss the business of America with the people of America? 

As businessmen, you make a business go. You understand 
selling—and buying—and paying wages—and prices—and 
getting help—and making both ends meet. 

You know what a breakdown means—and what a shutdown 
means—in terms of hardship to your employees and to you. 
You have seen an operational headache coming a mile away 
and have done all you could to avoid it—only to have it hit 
you right between the eyes and stay there—with not an ice- 
bag in sight. 

You have had to pay taxes and more taxes—and bills and 
more bills. You have had to scrape up the money to buy 
some new machinery to replace a worn-out press or linotype; 
and you have had to pay higher and higher prices for that 
new equipment. 

You have had to borrow money and to pay it back and 
then borrow again. 

You have had to face up to collective bargaining and 
survive the pressure of demands for higher wages and costly 
benefits for your employees. 

And if you faced a strike, you have had to settle it— 
probably by agreeing to pay more than you had the where- 
withal to pay. And so you have even had to raise your prices 
for your publications and for your advertising space and for 
your job printing—whether you liked it or not. There it 
was, and you had to do it. 

You have had to take it on the chin when one of your 
policies or editorials was hotly criticized by some of your 
customers. 

Beyond that, you have done what you could to support 
charitable and other good causes in your communities—be- 
cause you were a part of the community and wanted to do 
your share. 

In a word—you've had a struggle. You've had some fun 
and some heartaches—some failures and some successes. 
Brother, you've been in business. 
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And, brother, so have we! 

There seems to be a growing opinion that the problems 
of a small business are different from the problems we face 
at U. S. Steel; but they're not. You can add a few zeros to 
the figures if you want to, but basically, your problems are 
the same as ours. 

We live in a community too—a large one, the United 
States—and a number of smaller ones—your town and the 
town next to yours. 

We want to be—and we hope we are—constructive and 
helpful in the national and local community problems which 
concern our affairs—in providing an adequate supply of 
steel, in devising the best policy we can on labor matters, in 
assessing the competitive pressures on prices, and in coping 
with the sorry consequences of what has become, for us, the 
most troublesome problem of all—the withering wind of 
“inflation.” 

And it is this problem of inflation that I want to discuss 
with you. It is no respecter of persons; and it plays no favor- 
ites. It strikes—with equally devastating effects—the small 
business and the large business—the newspaper publisher 
and the steelmaker. 

Not long ago, one of the largest and richest newspapers in 
this country was negotiating a new labor contract with the 
union. According to this newspaper’s own statement, its cir- 
culation and its advertising had grown substantially. Its 
revenues had tripled in the past twenty years. But its major 
costs for newsprint and payrolls had quadrupled. So it had 
had to raise the price of the paper. It had boosted its local 
advertising rates eight times—and its national advertising, 
ten times. And in spite of all this, its earnings had shrunk. 

Now that story is not unique in the newspape world, as 
I'm sure you know from your own experience. Nor does it 
differ in any essential respect from what has been happening 
to U. S. Steel. Since 1940, our production has increased sub- 
stantially; but our costs have mounted enormously. So we 
have had to raise our prices on a number of occasions. And in 
spite of the fact that last year we shipped 70 per cent more 
steel than in 1940 and our receipts from our customers have 
almost quadrupled, our profit rate has declined. 

Like the Red Queen in Alice in Wonderland, we have had 
to run faster and faster, just to stay where we are! 

So I sometimes wonder whether we, as a nation, have un- 
consciously adopted inflation as a way of life. We call it 
the problem of creeping inflation—or the wage-price spiral 
—and we recognize it as a serious problem. We all agree that 
something should be done about it. But we don’t quite know 
who should do it. 

Now, unfortunately, whenever we probe the causes of in- 
flation on a nationwide scale, we find ourselves groping hope- 
lessly in a maze of economic theory. Does inflation result only 
from profligate fiscal policies of a struggling government? 
Does it stem chiefly from a too-rapid rise in private debt? 
Can it possibly be caused by the insistent and successful de- 
mands by labor for a constant succession of “unearned” wage 
increases—wage increases too large to be met out of rising 
productivity? Economists can argue these questions endlessly; 
and I, for one, shall gladly leave them to their labors. But when 
we look at our own books and see what inflation is doing to 
our own businesses, there is nothing theoretical about it. The 
problem is perfectly clear. 

Let me give you, for example, a few facts from the books 
of United States Steel; and, for a starter, let’s look at our total! 
costs per employee hour. These total costs include wages, 
materials, replacement, taxes—everything short of profits; and 
since 1940 they have risen at an average rate of eight and 
seven-tenths per cent per year. That means that every year, for 
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the past fifteen years, our total costs per man-hour have in- 
creased by an average of nearly nine per cent above the level 
of the year before. And this increase—like the interest on a 
savings account in your bank—has been compounded annually. 

But while these costs have been rising at the rate of nearly 
nine per cent per year, our total production per man-hour 
has been going up at a rate of less than three per cent per year. 
A bit of simple arithmetic therefore reveals that the gap be- 
tween our rapidly rising costs and our slowly-mounting output 
has been widening at a rate of about six per cent each year, 
since 1940. 

So in order to bridge that gap—and in order to pay our 
bills—we have had to increase prices at an average rate of a 
little less than five and one-half per cent annually—and even 
this was not quite enough to do the job. If our prices had been 
raised enough to compensate fully for these skyrocketing costs, 
during this period, the profit we make today on each dollar 
we get from our customers would be the same as it was in 
1940. But it is not. 

In 1940 that profit amounted to nine and one-half cents on 
the dollar. Last year—which was by far the best year we have 
ever had since 1940—the profit was only nine cents. And if 
we carry the historical comparison back through the entire 
54 years of U. S. Steel's existence we find that this nine cent 
profit last year was not the second best, nor the third, nor the 
fourth—but merely the 26th best in our history. 

So there is a quick look at what inflation has done—and is 
doing—to our business. It has not only wiped out the benefits 
of all of the technological progress which has occurred in our 
plants and our mills, but it has cut our profit margins far 
below the levels which prevailed in the earlier years of our 
corporate life. 

But that, of course, is only a part of the story; for while 
inflation has been shrinking our profit margin on the one 
hand, it has been generating the need for a substantial increase 
in profits on the other. And to understand fully this upward 
inflationary pressure on our profit needs, you have only to 
look at the perplexing problem of depreciation. 

Depreciation, of course, is a two-dollar word that frightens 
a lot of your readers; but all it really means is “How do we get 
our seed back?” 

Long ago, our forefathers learned that the first thing they 
had to do to keep their farms running was to get back the 
seed for their next year’s crop. And no matter how hungry 
they might get, they were out of business—and out of luck— 
f they ate up their seed corn. 

And that’s exactly how it is in any industrial enterprise to- 
day. Our seed, in the steel business, consists of our plants and 
furnaces and mills and machines—and all of the other things 
that we call capital equipment. 

Now all of these machines and facilities wear out a little 
each day—or in other words, they depreciate. And unless we 
can put aside enough money during the lifetime of these 
facilities to replace them when they are no longer usable, we 
too are out of business, and out of luck. 

So the Federal tax laws recognize—in theory at least—that 
the businessman, like the farmer, must be able to get his seed 
back. And if we buy a machine that will last for 25 years, and 
if that machine costs us $25 million, the tax laws say that the 
machine “depreciates” at the rate of a million dollars a year; 
and we are entitled to include this million dollars in the total 
cost of doing business in that year. 

Thus at the end of 25 years, when the machine wears out, 
we have theoretically recovered the 25 millions that we paid 
for it. And theoretically that will pay for a new machine to 
replace the old one. But will it, really? Well, not by a long 
shot! 
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Actually the cost of the equipment we buy for our steel 
mills has been rising at the rate of almost eight per cent each 
year during the past ten years; and if that rate of inflation were 
to continue over the entire life of the machine I have been 
talking about, it would cost us—not 25 millions—but more 
than 158 millions to replace it. 

Let me give you a concrete example which I described to 
our stockholders earlier this year. Twenty-five years ago we 
built an open hearth plant at a cost of $10 million; and 
during those years we recovered—through this process of 
depreciation—the $10 million we spent for it. But to replace 
that open hearth plant today would cost us $64 million. Now 
where do we get the other $54 million? 

The answer, of course, is that we must get it out of our 
so-called profits—our profits after taxes. But in order to get 
$54 million in profits after taxes we had to earn $11214 
million before taxes. 

Now the Government says that this 11214 million is profit 
—and they tax it as a profit. But it isn’t a profit at all. It 
is our seed corn. It does not go to our stockholders, or to our 
workers, or to expanded production for our customers, or to 
make new jobs. It does not change a thing. It does not finance 
progress. It is merely the cost of standing still. It goes into 
the fight to keep from slipping back. It is what I call a “phan- 
tom profit” and it is equivalent to more than one-seventh of 
all the profits that we made last year. 

That's a high price to pay for not going anywhere—espe- 
cially when you remember that this beat-up open hearth shop 
was only one among many facilities which we must replace in 
the course of a year. 

And here again, of course, the situation that I have described 
is not unique to the steel industry. In greater or lesser degree, 
this problem of phantom profits has plagued every industry 
in America during these years of inflation. But its effects have 
been especially devastating in the steel industry and in certain 
other industries where the average life of our facilities is very 
long—twenty-five years or more—and where the difference 
between original cost and replacement cost is therefore much 
greater than it would be if our facilities had a shorter life of, 
say, tem years Or so. 

So the steel industry has been one of the principal victims 
of inflation since the beginning of World War II; and I must 
tell you frankly that we could never have met this serious de- 
preciation problem and still kept our prices down at their 
present levels had it not been for two things: 

First is the happy fact that the new facilities which we 
install are usually more productive than the old ones they 
replace, and so to some extent, at least, this automatic increase 
in productivity helps us to compensate for a part of our in- 
flated replacement costs. 

And second, is the fact that under the wartime, emergency 
legislation enacted by Congress, we—like many other com- 
panies in other industries—have been able to recover the 
cost of a part of some new facilities over a period of five years 
instead of the usual twenty-five. But the effect of this “Rapid 
Amortization”—as it is called—is only temporary and will 
disappear almost completely in our case by the end of 1958. 
And when that happens our present profits levels would not 
enable us even to get our seed back—to replace our worn-out 
equipment—let alone to help to finance the expansion of our 
steelmaking capacity in accordance with national needs. 

So here, on the books, we find a clear and understandable 
case history of the irresistible upward pressure that inflation 
has exerted—and will continue to exert—on steel prices. 

On the other hand, many people seem to believe that rising 
steel prices have contributed importantly to the march of 
inflation. They also seem to entertain the notion of a Procru- 
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stean bed of steel on which our prices are lengthened or 
shortened at the whim of the steelmakers. And if I do nothing 
else today, I would like to dispel that notion once and for all! 

As one of the principal victims of inflation, we in the steel 
industry, have been deeply concerned about the causes of it, 
and we have tried to resist its advance at every step of the 
way. And I think our record proves it. 

During World War II, we were practically a captive in- 
dustry in solitary confinement. We had a rising wage floor 
under our feet and a price ceiling over our heads and we 
were boxed in with walls of restrictions and controls. By 1945 
our prices had risen only three per cent since 1940; yet whole- 
sale prices, generally, had gone up 35 per cent and employ- 
ment costs had risen 46 per cent. 

When the war ended, and we were released from our strait 
jacket, we had to start to catch up, pricewise; but we knew 
that inflation had always abated at the end of every war in 
America’s history, and we hoped and expected that it would 
do so again. But it didn’t. Wages and prices kept spiralling up- 
ward on all sides of us; and by the spring of 1948 we began 
to be deeply concerned about it. 

Our good and thoughtful friends who write the editorials 
for the nation’s newspapers, kept telling us that we were the 
ones who set the wage pattern for all industry, and that when 
we raised the price of steel, the price of everything else went 
up automatically. “As steel goes,” they said, “so goes inflation.” 
And we read it so often that we began to think there might be 
something to it. So we decided to do something about it; and 
in that particular year we had a unique opportunity that we 
have never had again. 

Under the terms of our contract with the union, our workers 
could seek a wage increase, but they could not strike to ob- 
tain it. So when they demanded a raise to cover the rising 
cost of living, we determined that instead of granting their 
demands we would reduce the price of steel by an average of 
$1.25 per ton. In doing this, however, we made it plain that 
if the cost of living kept going up—if prices and wages kept 
moving forward on a broad front elsewhere—we would have 
to rescind our price cut and grant a cost of living wage in- 
crease in fairness to our employees. 


Now let me remind you that at this sime steel prices were 
already lagging far behind other prices generally. From 1940 
to May 1948, they had advanced only 40 per cent; while the 
price index of all commodities had gone up two and one-half 
times as much, food products three and one-half times as much 
and farm products more than four times as much. 


So what happened? Other unions demanded another big 
round of wage increases. Other companies, in other industries, 
granted them. Then they boosted their prices further in order 
to pay for them. And there we stood, like King Canute, com- 
manding the tide to turn back, and pretending not to notice 
how wet our feet were getting. So eventually we had to rescind 
our price cut, increase the pay of our employees, and raise our 
prices enough to keep our head above the swelling tide we had 
tried to resist. 

But from this we learned a few truths that some of our 
editorial friends still seem to overlook. One is that no one 
union, no one company, and no one industry can stop the 
march of inflation. We also learned that neither the steel in- 
dustry, nor any other single industry, ever sets the wage pattern 
in America. Every new wage agreement that is signed in any 
major industry immediately becomes the floor upon which the 
next union pyramids its demands for a still higher wage. And 
we learned that rising steel prices do not cause inflation— 
they are the result of inflation. 

Yet despite this discouraging lesson, we have continued 
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steadfastly to resist the pressures of inflation to the limits of 
our ability. As I have already shown you, we have not raised 
our prices enough to cover the increase in our costs over these 
past 15 years. And while the weight of inflation falls more 
heavily on the steel industry than on many others, it was only 
last year that the index of steel prices caught up with the 
front-running index of wholesale prices. 

And this year, we have made another concerted effort to 
retard the rate of inflation in our industry. We knew of course 
—as you do—that from 75 to 80 per cent of the ultimate cost 
of the average manufactured article represents money that 
has been paid to or for labor. We also knew that our hourly 
employment costs at U. S. Steel had risen from 96 cents in 
1940 to $3.03 in 1955—or at a rate of eight per cent, com- 
pounded annually, each year since 1940. Meanwhile, actual 
productivity in our plants had increased at an average rate of 
only two per cent annually. And when I speak of productivity, 
I am not referring to output per man-hour, alone; but am also 
including—as we properly must—the cost of improved ma 
chines and materials. 

So here was a gap of six per cent that had to be spanned 
each year by higher prices or by reduced profits. In other 
words, three-quarters of every wage increase we have volun- 
tarily—or under pressure—granted over the past 15 years had 
been “unearned” in the sense that it could not be met out of 
increased productivity even if the entire benefit of that in- 
creased productivity went to our employees. 

And again, we tried to do something about it. When the 
bargaining began last May, the union demanded increased 
wages and benefits that would have boosted our hourly em- 
ployment cost—not by the usual eight per cent—but by 
nearly 25 per cent. We proposed a five-year, no strike, con- 
tract in which the union’s major demands would be spread 
out over the entire five-year period. This would have repre- 
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sented an annual increase of about four per cent in our em- 
ployment cost, instead of eight, and by narrowing substantially 
the gap between payroll costs and productivity, it would have 
minimized the necessity for further price increases during the 
life of the contract . . . provided, of course, that a sharp rise in 
the cost of living did not boost our costs to their former level 
under the terms of the escalator clause which was included in 
the offer. 

And here we received heartening support from our editorial 
friends. Public opinion, as reflected in their writings, said: 
“Stand against inflation. We cannot bear another twist in the 
wage-price spiral. Be firm with the steelworkers. This has to 
end somewhere.” 

Well, we tried to oblige. Within the broad limits of our 
original offer we tried switching various benefits around in 
the hope of reaching an agreement with the union, but when 
the deadline arrived we were still miles apart. So the union 
called the strike and there we were. 

Almost at once the mood of our kindly editorial advisers 
changed radically. “Settle this strike,” they commanded. “It 
is a luxury the nation cannot afford.” But out of several! 
hundred editorials that I read during this period, I cannot 
recall one that suggested the terms on which the strike had a 
chance to be settled. With a few exceptions, none of our 
friends dug down into the issues to determine whether the 
companies had offered too little, or the unions had demanded 
too much. With fine impartiality they divided the blame in 
equal portions, and called forth a plague on both our houses, 
and the pressure on both sides began to mount enormously. 

“Settle it,” they said. And settle it we did—not on the terms 
we had sought—but on terms which nevertheless, provide 
new ground for hope. Under this contract, our employment 
costs will rise by an average of six per cent each year during 
the three-year life of the contract; although the cost-of-living 
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clause could, of course, boost the total in the end to a level 
above and beyond the eight per cent increase we have had to 
meet in the past. But if the cost of living can be held in the 
next three years as well as it has been in the past four years, 
we shall have made some progress at least in abating the in- 
flationary pressure on our prices. For we have not resigned 
ourselves to the prospect of inflation as a way of life. 

So there we have it. And it is not all disheartening. Why, 
now and then we even get a word of appreciation for what 
someone thinks is a creditable job on the inflation front, or in 
the thankless task of labor negotiations. But we also get our 
share of criticism from those who still think that we somehow 
establish the wage pattern, and that because we are a large cor- 
poration we are willing to grant a higher wage than a smaller 
business can afford to pay. 

Yet the fact remains that we have taken five nationwide 
strikes in the past 11 years, primarily in an attempt to hold 
down the costs of production, and to minimize price rises. And 
in the end we have had to settle those strikes because, as you 
realize, our national welfare will not permit a steel strike to 
go on indefinitely. 

It seems remotely possible to me, moreover, that in view 
of the great financial resources that the modern labor union 
commands in support of any strike that it calls, there may be 
some advantage in having a big business or two handy to help 
do the negotiating—and to help suffer the consequences. 

And so we come back to the point I sought to make in the 
beginning. We both have the same problems, you and I. It 
doesn’t matter whether we are a large or small company— 
whether we live in a big community or a little one. We face 
the same common enemy— inflation. 

Now what can we do about it? 

Well, there are several things that would help enormously 
to relieve this pressure on prices. 

For one thing it is time that Congress should recognize the 
urgent need for a more realistic treatment of depreciation 
under the tax laws, so that business can treat as costs those 


_ things which are costs; while Government treats as profits 


those things which are profits. Realization of the fact that 
inflation has utterly destroyed the original intent and purpose 
of these depreciation provisions has already prompted France, 
England, and Canada to adopt forward-looking legislation in 
this field. 

Pending Congressional action on this point, inflationary 
price pressures will be alleviated in many heavy industries by 
the further issuance of certificates of necessity under the Rapid 
Amortization law. 

But most important of all, I think, is the task of bringing 
into every American home, a true realization of the fact that 
what I have referred to here as “unearned” wage increases 
serve only to fan the flames of inflation and can benefit no one 
in the end. 

We shall get out of our inflation difficulty only as each one 
of us understands the nature of the problem and the means 
of attacking it. 

My personal view is that the best hope of achieving that 
understanding and of organizing the attack lies with the 
American free press. Each member of that free press has the 
financial problem in his own business as well as the rest of us 
do. But the free press also has one great advantage. It reaches 
into the highways and byways of America as does nothing else. 

Isn’t our common story of the consequences of inflation 
as a way of life worth telling? 

I hope that you think so. And I hope you will tell it. For 
where inflation is a way of life, it’s a short life and a none-too- 
merry one! 





